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Organizing the Corporate Marketing Staff 

The emergence of the “marketing” function as such has 
been rapid. Despite the fact that the tools of this trade 
have been around for some time, one could have examined 
the organization charts of the largest or most progressive 
companies in the country only twenty years ago without 
ever coming across a unit titled “marketing.” Yet a recent 
‘Conference Board study of organization structures in ninety- 
two manufacturing companies shows thirty-six with market- 
ing units distinct from sales at the corporate level. And of 
these thirty-six, only four report to higher sales executives. 
What is the shape of this marketing function at the cor- 
porate staff level? What are the units which compose it and 
the scope of its activities? For the answers to these questions, 
see “Organizing the Corporate Marketing Staff,’ which be- 
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: on the next page. 


The New Federal Program for Extended 

Jobless Pay 

Many believe that the word depression, as used in an 
economic sense, has become an anachronism. The bitter 
troughs of economic activity that characterized previous 
business cycles have been eliminated, it is argued, largely 
by means of a set of built-in stabilizers. In recent years one 
of the most effective of these stabilizers has been the federal 
unemployment compensation system. So successful is this 
form of transfer payment in maintaining consumer purchas- 
ing power that Congress has seen fit to extend its operation 
in both the 1958 and the current downturn. 

| How does the current program of extended benefits (called 
TEUC) compare with the one used in 1958 (called TUC) 
with respect to weekly benefits, coverage, and the basic 
formulas for extending payments? What is the duration of 
the program and what provisions have been made for repay- 
ment to the Federal Government? For a complete report on 
TEUC, see the article on page 12. 


Supreme Court Looks at Arbitration 

“A kind of emancipation proclamation for arbitrators” is 
how one expert has characterized three recent Supreme 
‘Court decisions. But while the rulings may~enfranchise the 
arbitrator, some executives fear that they will serve to 
shackle management. 

The high court has declared that, “Apart from matters 
that the parties specifically exclude, all of the questions on 
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which the parties disagree must therefore come within the 
scope of the grievance and arbitration provisions of the 
collective agreement.” 

In view of this, management is concerned that grievances 
it now maintains are nonarbitrable because they deal with 
questions of “management rights” will henceforth be arbi- 
trated. Thus it is possible that future arbitration awards 
may eliminate long-standing management prerogatives which 
formerly would not even have been subject to arbitration. 

The story beginning on page 17 presents an analysis of 
the Supreme Court’s decisions, together with a consideration 
of the possible threat to management and the proposals that 
have been made to meet it. 


Company Reports on College Trainee Survey 

Full of enthusiasm for his company and his own job, the 
college recruiter often gets carried away when interviewing 
candidates for traming programs. Instead of presenting a 
realistic picture of the situation, he may have a tendency to 
“oversell” both the job and the firm. This method will prob- 
ably get people into the company, but it certainly makes it 
more difficult to keep them there. 

Overenthusiastic recruiting is one of the problems brought 
to light in a survey conducted by a company that sought 
to do something about the high turnover of its college hires. 

Other reasons for termination include inadequate pay, lack 
of advancement opportunities and changes in personal career 
plans. For a detailed discussion of the results of the survey, 
and what this firm plans to do about them, see “Com- 
pany Reports on College Trainee Survey,” which starts on 
page 8. 
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Rest of the Record 

This month’s “Wage and Fringe Developments in Bar- 
gaining” (starting on page 37) carries a story on a unique 
agreement in the longshore industry. In return for the right 
to change obsolete work rules, West Coast longshore em- 
ployers have agreed to establish a fund to guarantee annual 
earnings and supplement pension payments. 

Sheltered Workshops, Inc., is a subcontracting firm that 
provides an opportunity for handicapped people to earn a 
living while they are being trained to enter private competi- 
tive employment. For a report on the impressive record of 
this company, see “A West Coast Subcontracting Enterprise” 
on page 23. 


Organizing the Corporate Marketing Staff 


A revolution in selling methods helps account for the recent emergence of the 


“marketing” function. Its activities and structure are analyzed here 


Few WOULD DENY that there has been a change 
in sales technology. Today the salesman no longer 
goes forth to meet the customer armed only with his 
own ingenuity and an order book. Behind him has 
grown a solid phalanx of special staff services to aid 
him and the company to do a better job of selling 
the company’s products. To many, the use of the 
term “marketing” in place of the more succinct term 
“sales” is a reflection of this change. 

The major reasons for the change are not too diffi- 
cult to find: Initially, mass production and distribu- 
tion, mass markets of increasing complexity, and 
greater competition that accompanied easing of trans- 
portation problems were among the causes of the 
change. Add to these the later problems of growth 
and diversification. For as companies grew in size, 
they required greater lead time to adapt their produc- 
tion to an ever-expanding and ever-changing market. 
Diversification brought additional problems: The 
company that hadn’t diversified might find new com- 
petitors challenging its market position; the company 
that had diversified might find itself serving new cus- 
tomers and competing in hitherto unfamiliar fields. 

To better adapt to expanding, changing, and more 
diverse markets, many companies sought to sharpen 
some of their traditional sales tools. Others sought 
new tools. The social sciences in large measure fur- 
nished techniques and concepts adaptable to indus- 
try’s needs. Sociology and psychology, for example, 
combined with economics to provide new types of 
market research that aided planning for new or 
changed markets and also helped develop more effec- 
tive sales and advertising techniques. 

Organizationally, the emphasis on integrating these 
techniques and concepts has given rise, in some com- 
panies, to one or more specific staff units whose func- 
tion, generally speaking, is to give greater meaning 
and depth to the corporate sales effort. And, as already 
indicated, in some companies the units are assembled 
under the title “sales,” while others prefer “market- 
ing” to designate this over-all function. 

Now there is some question as to what activities 
generally report to marketing and how, if at all, they 
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differ from those reporting to sales. To find the an- 
swer, THE CONFERENCE Boarp analyzed the structure 
of ninety-two manufacturing companies. The analysis 
focused only on the units of a staff nature that report 


tas: 


to some one designated head of marketing or sales at 
the corporate level: These units and their marketing - 


or sales heads are identified, for the purpose of this 
article, as marketing and sales departments, respec- 
tively. 

For example, among the ninety-two companies are 
thirty-six in which there is a corporate director of 
marketing (typically a vice-president), while in 
twenty-six of the firms there is a corporate sales direc- 
tor (also usually a vice-president) .1 What staff units 
report to them? And what responsibilities do they 
carry out? 


MARKETING DEPARTMENT STAFF 


The corporate marketing director, in all but four of 


the thirty-six companies that show this position, re+_ 


ports directly to the chief executive, to an executive 
vice-president, or to a staff group executive. In the 
other four companies, he reports to a higher sales 
executive. 


Among the thirty-six companies that have a cor- 


porate director of marketing, twenty-four structures 
show what units report to him. For purposes of sum- 
marization these units may be grouped into seven 
general functional areas (see the chart on pages 4 and 
5). 


& Advertising, publicity and sales promotion—Nine- 


teen companies have units whose functional designa- 
tions indicate they operate in this area. Specific titles 
include advertising, advertising and sales promotion, 
public relations, and public relations and advertising. 


& Market research and market, trade, and economic 
analysis—Seventeen companies show units whose titles 
indicate responsibilities in the general area of market- 
ing research, market and trade analysis, and related 
economic and statistical studies. 


*TIn the rest of the companies there is no comparable department — 


at the corporate level that encompasses all sales or marketing units. 
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& Planning and product development—Eight compa- 
nies have units in market planning, product coordina- 
tion, and service organizations closely related to the 
planning process. 


& Distribution and service—Special units whose re- 
sponsibilities include distribution of parts and prod- 


ucts, service, and sales engineering functions exist in 


nine companies. 


& Sales training and management development— 
Though training and management development are 
usually in the personnel administration function, 


_ training and development of salesmen are assigned to 


marketing in six of the companies studied. 


& Specialized sales, sales coordination and customer 


_ relations—Nine companies have military, government 


and other special sales units, foreign sales units and/ 
or sales coordination and customer contact units. 


& Sales administration—In three companies there 
are units working in the area of marketing depart- 
ment budgeting, order processing and handling, inven- 


tories, analysis of sales statistics and sales commission 
_ structures. 
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SALES DEPARTMENT STAFF 


Do the activities assigned to the corporate market- 
ing department differ in any appreciable way from 
those headed by sales executives? Comparison of fig- 
ures on the chart indicate that the differences, if any, 
are ones of emphasis. 

The corporate sales director in the companies ana- 


_ lyzed reports to the chief executive, to an executive 
vice-president, or to a staff group executive in all 


twenty-six companies. 
And an analysis of the staff units of twenty-one of 


these companies shows that the functional areas in 
_ which they operate are pretty much the same as those 


of the marketing departments. Advertising and pro- 
motion functions occupy an important place in both. 
However, marketing research and economic analysis 
units appear less frequently in the companies using 


| the sales staff designation. On the other hand, special- 
| ized sales units appear more frequently and tend to 
_ be different in nature from those with similar titles 
under marketing. An inspection of position guides, 
_ for example, shows greater emphasis by “sales” staff 


units on direct selling and sales control and less on 


| coordination, gathering of market intelligence and 


sales development. 
It might be noted, too, that in some of the compa- 
nies analyzed certain functions are grouped with mar- 


| keting or sales that in other companies are set up as 
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separate functions, or are made part of other func- 
tional groupings. For example, five firms have grouped 
public relations with the marketing or sales staff de- 
partments. In many other companies, however, public 
relations is separate or part of other staff departments, 
such as personnel administration or finance. 

Public relations people are not usually too happy at 
being assigned to marketing. They seem to feel that 
such organization ignores the corporate-wide services 
they can offer and tends to restrict the function pri- 
marily to product publicity. 

“Planning and product development” units also 
appear in other places at the corporate staff level. 
Judging from the companies analyzed, these units, 
when grouped with corporate marketing, are responsi- 
ble for short-term and long-range product planning 
and sometimes commercial development, but seldom 
are they responsible for technical product research. 
Because of the special problems of supervising scien- 
tists and administering research, and the large 
amounts of money often involved in research facilities 
and programs, companies usually set up separate re- 
search units. Marketing men may take a hand in the 
planning that precedes the introduction of a new 
product, but the actual research is usually carried on 
under a different responsibility.” 

Still another functional area which is treated differ- 
ently by different companies is that which comprises 
special sales, sales coordination, and customer contact. 
While nine companies grouped this activity with the 
corporate marketing or sales staff, many others have 
separate sales units for export sales and/or military 
sales at the corporate staff level. 

These sales coordination and customer relations 
units differ from the other corporate staff sales or 
marketing units; they work so closely with sales op- 
erations that under certain conditions they tend to 
blur traditional concepts dividing staff from operating 
functions. In some of the companies analyzed, for 
example, sales to big accounts are centralized in the 
hands of the corporate marketing department or the 
marketing director himself. And among the larger 
divisionalized companies analyzed, some have “re- 
gional” or “district” offices as part of the corporate 
marketing department. One function of this type of 
regional unit is coordinating the sales of the products 
of different divisions to a single company in a given 
geographical region. These regional units also assist 
salesmen in customer contact, gather information 
about customer needs and help in evaluating regional 

See Business Week, July 2, 1960, pages 41-62. 


?See “Organizing the Corporate Research Function,” Manage- 
ment Record, December 1960, page 2. 
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ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING & 
SALES PROMOTION 

SALES PROMOTION 
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MARKETING RESEARCH, 
MARKET, TRADE & 
ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 
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ANALYSIS OF STRUCTURES OF 24 COMPANIES 


SALES ADMINISTR, 
(3 COMPANIE 


SALES ADMINIS 


SPECIAL SALES, CO- TRATION 


ORDINATION, CUS- 
TOMER CONTACT 
(9 COMPANIES) 


SPECIAL SALES 2 
FOREIGN SALES 4 


SALES TRAINING & 
MANAGEMENT DEY- COORDINATION & 
ELOPMENT CONTACT 4 

(6 COMPANIES) 


SALES TRAINING 3 
MANAGEMENT SALES 


DEVELOPMENT 2 
SALES PERSON- 
NEL 1 


DISTRIBUTION 6 ; 


SERVICE 


sales performance and compliance with corporate sales 
policy. The regional office, itself, may also serve as a 
base of operations for line sales personnel. 


THE STAFF DIRECTOR 


The titles assigned to the marketing or sales staff 
units already suggest their responsibilities. General- 
izing a bit, the responsibilities of the corporate depart- 
ment fall into three categories usually associated with 
staff: 


1. To offer guidance, counsel and advice to those 
accountable for sales plans and decisions affecting 
sales. 


2. To provide common services for line sales that can 
more economically and efficiently be carried out by a 
central department. 


3. To assist in the evaluation of performance relative 
to established sales plans, policies and budgets. 


These over-all responsibilities are usually spelled 
out in the position guides of the staff director to whom 
these units report. 


4 
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A The figures on the above chart represent the 
results of a functional analysis of staff units re- 
porting to corporate sales and marketing execu- 
tives. The titles in each box are in most cases the 
names used by the companies studied to designate 
units working in the general functional area listed 
above the box. In some cases, however, unit titles 
have been disguised to prevent identification of 
cooperating companies. 

The numbers after each unit title represent the 
number of companies using that title. Since some 
companies have more than one unit working in a 
given functional area, the sum of unit titles in any 
one box may not equal the company total listed 
above the box. 


The position guides of ten corporate staff sales or 
marketing directors selected for close study show em- 
phasis on four functional areas: product planning, 
sales policy formulation, sales coordination, and sales 
control and administration. The other functional areas 
are often mentioned but they are not usually treated 
m as complete detail. 
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srporate-level Marketing and Sales Staff 


DVERTISING, 

SUBILIC RELATIONS, 
SALES PROMOTION 
3 ; COMPANIES) 


\DVERTISING 8 
\DVERTISING & 

SALES PROMOTION 3 
-UBLIC RELATIONS 

& ADVERTISING 


MARKETING RESEARCH, 
MARKET, TRADE & 
ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 
(5 COMPANIES) 


1 


MARKET RESEARCH 2 


OTHERS 3 


PLANNING & PRODUCT 
DEVELOPMENT 
(2 COMPANIES) 


PRODUCT 


DEVELOPMENT 2 


Most marketing directors exercise the authority to 
review and approve major changes in marketing poli- 
cies such as those relating to: pricing, interdivisional 
sales, governmental or military sales, product service 
warranties, and sales commission programs. 

Many are directly concerned with representing the 
marketing point of view in product planning discus- 
sions involving other functional specialties, e.g., re- 
search, manufacturing and engineering. 

A major part of the corporate director’s time, espe- 
cially among the divisionalized companies studied, 
is spent in training and coordination designed to turn 
division sales forces into one marketing “team.” In 
this task he may have corporate staff sales coordina- 
tion and training units to assist him—as is often the 
case in large companies—or he may shoulder a lion’s 
share of this job himself. 

Sample position guides for directors of sales and 
marketing in four companies may be found in the 
appendix to this article on page 32. For purposes of 
comparison, the position guides include two compa- 
nies in which the director heads.a corporate staff unit 

(Sylvania Electric and Lockheed Aircraft) and two 
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(3 COMPANIES) 


SALES 

SPECIAL SALES, CO- 

ORDINATION, CUS- 
TOMER CONTACT 
(11 COMPANIES) 


ADMINISTRATION 


SPECIAL SALES 8 
FOREIGN SALES 4 


SALES TRAINING & 
MANAGEMENT DEV- 
ELOPMENT 

(2 COMPANIES) 


COORDINATION & 
CONTACT 2 


SALES PERSONNEL 2 


3 
4 


in which the corporate director is also accountable for 
line sales (Standard Oil of Ohio and Bennett’s) . 


SALES VS. MARKETING 


To judge merely from the foregoing cursory exam- 
ination of staff activities grouped under a corporate 
director of sales or marketing, it might be concluded 
that the difference between the two is largely semantic 
—that “marketing” is just a term used by larger com- 
panies in place of “sales.” To a certain extent this 
conclusion is supported by the fact that, among the 
companies analyzed, “marketing” is used more often 
by the larger companies than the smaller ones. 

However, a more important factor in assessing the 
differences, if any, between “marketing” and “sales” 
may lie in the basic organization of the company 
itself, that is, in the differences between divisional and 
functional organization structures. Among the com- 
panies studied, for example, the term “marketing” is 
more often used by companies organized along divi- 
sional lines while “sales” more frequently occurs 
among companies organized on a functional basis. 

In the functionally organized companies, the cor- 
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MARKETING 


MANAGING e PLANNING ~— e ORGANIZING e INTEGRATING e MEASURING 
@ Creating, building, and maintaining good e@ Personal contact and availability 
Cuctomer relations with customers, potential custom- © Policy assistance 
3 ers, and trade associations : 
Relations eo Salesteo ovdiation e Interchange of information 
@ Inspiring good customer relations practices e District marketing councils | 
i LA 
1 e@ Marketing studies and research for use in all ; f General business activity 
: marketing functions a ¥s Basi , diti 
: -- t 
Marketing e Study of current conditions, trends, and | pacuinicsee nto re 
Research forecasts of —> Industry activity and position 
@ Control of products—lines and programs e Appearance, identification, cataloguing, and 
y) e Integrating, planning, and timing: additions, packaging 
, Bodon eliminations, and modifications e@ Simplification, standardization, and adapta- 
i ~ e Formulation of pricing, discounts, conditions, tion 
Planning terms, and permitted costs e@ Appraisals: competitive offerings, markets, 
: e Products’ functions and quality level buying motives, and plans vs. results 
3 e Media relations e Exhibits and displays 
Advertising e Radio and television e Product publicity 
and @ Copy research e Advertising business procedures. 
e 


Sales Promotion 


Sales promotion 


e Production and distribution 


SALES MANAGEMENT 

e Sales analysis and control 

e Sales training 

e@ Management of headquarters and field sales 
organization 


e Product sales analysis 2 

e Planning and recommending sales and dis- 
tribution channels 

e Formulating and recommending distribution 


policy 


4 e@ Operation and control of sales and distribu- e Analyzing needs and recommending on 
Sales tion channels pricing, discounts, conditions, and terms 
e Carrying out pricing, discounts, conditions, e Planning sales and merchandising programs 
and terms and methods 

SALES PLANNING SELLING 2 
e Formulating sales objectives and policies e Customer contacts and relations 

: e Establishing service objectives, policies, @ Warranties and protection plans 

Gee 5 : standards, plans, and programs e Service of products after sale 

Pr duct @ Service training programs 4 i ; 

~ Service @ Management of headquarters and field prod- e Repair parts (supply, inventory control) 


uct service organization 


Service manuals and bulletins 
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@ Sales forecasting e Warehousing 
@ Sales budgets e@ Order service 
@ Sales records and: statistics e@ Marketing office work (headquarters and 
e@ Production scheduling to meet sales require- field) 

ments e Marketing expense budgets, analysis, and 
e@ Control of finished goods inventory standards 
e Recruiting e@ Development 
@ Selection : 

on e@ Inventorying personnel 

e Training 
@ Placement @ Compensation 


Source: GE Review, July, 1953 and the General Electric Company. 
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porate “sales” director more often is responsible for 
all sales and sales-related activities. In the companies 
organized along divisional lines, on the other hand, 
each division is usually accountable for production 
and sale of its product. And possibly the term “mar- 
keting” is used at the corporate level primarily to 
distinguish between activities of the corporate staff 
and the selling activities of the divisions. 

There are executives, however, who insist that the 
term “marketing” is used not merely to identify staff 
rather than line types of activities, but more funda- 
mentally to emphasize a whole “new” philosophy of 
selling and a reorientation of the objectives of the 
business. To a certain extent, the definition of market- 


An appendix containing position guides for three 
marketing directors and one sales director in both 
functionally and divisionally organized firms may 
be found on page 32 of this issue. 
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The Stockholder and Employee Profit-Sharing, II: In Large 

Food Store Chains—This study compares eleven depart- 
ment store chains with profit-sharing plans and five with- 
out profit-sharing plans, according to a number of meas- 
ures of financial performance over a seven year period 
(1952-1958) . The measures include: The ratio of net in- 
come to net worth and to net sales; earnings per employee; 
growth of sales, net worth and the invested dollar; and 
dividends, earnings and market price of stock. The profit- 
sharing chain stores as a group outperformed those with- 
out profit-sharing plans in each financial comparison made. 
By J. J. Jehring and B. L. Metzger, Profit Sharing Re- 
search Foundation, 1718 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, 
Illinois, 1960, 47 pp., $3..~ 


Management of Training Programs—This volume is written 
in four major parts. Part I deals with problems of training 
and its history, meaning, and purposes in business and 
industry. Attention is focused on the existing relationships 
between management and training. Part II is concerned 
with theories of learning and principles of training. The 
nature of the instructional-learning process is analyzed, the 
advantages and limitations of various training techniques 
are described, and the effective use of mechanical aids to 
training is considered. Part III examines the organization- 
al structure within which training takes place, the estab- 
lishment of training programs and their administration. 
Part IV is devoted to an analysis of the problems involved 
in training research and evaluation, with particular em- 
phasis on the survey, experimental, and philosophical 
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ing used by General Electric is an example of this 
type of thinking. Under this concept sales, promotion, 
planning and distribution are integrated within the 
“marketing” area (see page 6). Another example of 
this type of thinking is American Radiator and Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corporation’s definition of marketing as: 


“The primary functional area of business having to do with 
determining appropriate markets and customers needs, plan- 
ning products to profitably meet these needs and securing 
orders for and distributing these products. Major subfunc- 
tions normally include marketing planning, selling, and 


” 


marketing administration. . . 


Thus marketing, to some companies, far from en- 
compassing just sales related staff activities, takes in 
the whole gamut of activities required to build and 
maintain a strong market position. 


AuLeN R. JANGER 
Haroup STIEecLitz 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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methods in research. The last chapter is concerned with 
the future of the training profession. By Frank A. Phillips, 
Wiliam M. Berliner, and James J. Cribbin, New York 
University, Richard D. Irwin, Inc.,, Homewood, Illinois, 
1960, 469 pp. $9. 


Employee Rights and the Employment Relationship—The 
author’s stated objective is “to analyze the relation of 
employee claims to, and the managerial recognition of, 
certain types of employee rights.” His findings have been 
developed from interviews with employees and personnel 
people. While all employees expect management to treat 
them as having certain rights as citizens of the industrial 
community, the author discovered that certain types of 
employees seek special status privileges. By Howard M. 
Vollmer, University of California, Berkeley and Los An- 
geles, California, 1960, 175 pp., $3. 


Aging—Some Social and Biological Aspects—This volume 
includes papers presented at two symposiums of the Chi- 
cago meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, December 29-30, 1959. The con- 
tents are grouped under five subheadings: Implications for 
Society, Aging in Tissues and Cells, Aging in the Total 
Organism, Theories of Aging, and Oral Aspects of Aging. 
Edited by Nathan W. Shock, Publication No. 65 of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
1960. 427 pp. Regular price $8.50; special price to AAAS 
members $7.50. 


Company Reports College Trainee Survey 


What are the causes of high turnover among college hires and what can 


be done about it? This article describes one company’s approach ji 


A LARGE manufacturing company recently com- 
pleted a series of studies among several hundred of 
its college recruits, and has made the findings avail- 
able to THe CoNFERENCE Boarp.! Part of the research 
was conducted by company personnel and part by a 
consultant. Material was collected in several ways: 
through personal interviews, through mailed ques- 
tionnaires, through a study of existing company rec- 
ords, and through a review of the literature in the 
field. 

For some years this company, like others, had been 
questioning its entire college relations program. It was 
vaguely disturbed that the program was not working 
as well as it should. But it did not know just what the 
situation was, where the program might be weak, and 
what actions might bring about improvements. 

Today, through its research, the company is in 
possession of at least some of the pertinent facts, and 
it believes it is in a position to move forward. Some 
of the things the company learned were not flattering. 
Management has made no attempt to whitewash such 
findings. In one report on turnover, for example, it 
admitted frankly: “We found that we lose a consid- 
erably higher proportion of college graduates hired 
in a shorter period of time than most companies. 
There are companies that lose more and faster, but 
our company is well above the average.” 

Tue ConFERENCE Boarp is pleased to present this 
company’s research findings in the Management Rec- 
ord for two reasons. First, the research plan undoubt- 
edly will interest readers who may wish to pursue 
similar investigations within their own organizations. 
Second, it is likely that some of the findings, while 
originating in one company, are typical of situations 
in other companies.” 


THE FIRST STEP 


The company first took a look at the turnover fig- 
ures among its college hires. Records for five years, 


* The company prefers to remain anonymous in this report. Some 
of the findings are unfavorable, or at least they appear to be. So 
little work has been done in the areas discussed in this article that 
it would be hazardous to label the findings as “surely favorable” or 
“surely unfavorable.” 
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1954-1959, were analyzed. A total of 1,008 graduates — 
were hired during this period. The following table 
shows the turnover experience by the graduates’ 
length of service. ' 


Length of Service a ia 


in Months at Per Cent of Recruits Cumulative 
Termination Terminating Termination 
O26 ee 5.2% 5.2% 
1S aaa devant 7.0% 122% 
1 Et [eae namo es Rete 8.0% 20.2% 
19-240 5.5. cua 4.8% 25.0% 
PAB yc hires orca eeereacaeee 5.2% 30.2% 
BOG 23.5.2. eeeseee er 4.0% 34.2% 
DOPAG Tees eis ee 4.3% 38.5% 
Aga Fe Aes 15% 40.0% 


Thus, 25% are lost within two years, 34.2% within 
three years, and 40% by the end of the fourth year. 
This, as the company noted, represents rather heavy 
turnover. It was considered heavy enough to consti- 
tute a problem and to cause the company to continue 
its investigation. : ' 


Some Surprising Facts 


When the information on the 1,008 recruits was 
broken down, some facts came to light that surprised 
the company. For example, it was found that gradu- 
ates who were hired directly from the campus were 
just as likely to stay with the company and make 
good as were graduates who joined the company after 
working elsewhere (or after serving in the military) 
for one or more years after college. Also, the turnover 
among the graduates with technical training was just 
as high as among those with liberal arts backgrounds. 
Thus, two things that the company had regarded as 
“plusses” in an applicant’s background—employment 
experience and technical training—were found to be 
unrelated to stability of employment. 

Existing records took the company only part way 
down the road toward an understanding of its college 
employment problems. Management was especially 


? At the same time, readers are cautioned of the danger of jump 
ing to the conclusion that what was found to be true in one company 
is surely true in their companies. No two situations are ever exactly 
the same. Frequently, however, there are basic similarities, and 
when there are, at least tentative conclusions can be formed. 
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interested in finding answers to two remaining ques- 
tions: 


& Why do our recruits leave in substantial numbers? 


& What things should we be doing differently to hold 
our good recruits? 


It was at this point that the company engaged the 
consultant to help with the work. He met with com- 
pany executives to discuss how the company could 
learn more about the problem. He developed a ques- 
tionnaire for use with the college recruits and the 
company approved its use. He administered this form 
to thirty-two recruits who could be assembled in one 
location and he mailed it to 200 graduates who had 
been hired by the company during the 1954 to 1959 
period and who had voluntarily resigned.’ In addi- 
tion, the consultant talked individually with the 
thirty-two recruits who were still on the job and with 
eight of their supervisors. 


WHY DO THEY LEAVE? 

Information on this question was obtained by both 
direct and indirect questioning. When the data were 
put together and classified, the following picture ap- 
peared. 


Number Times 


Reason Given Mentioned 
TRC LU EA Gee iTV MMe ocr pyc creschepcatebeeuesstceteesrausdstntecdes 23 
Lack of advancement opportunity ..........6.:cccccceee 18 
Dissatisfied with company policy .........0......:cce 15 
Change in personal career ...............cccccccccsseseseeeseteseereaes 11 
RMT GINTACLAI SION Gee ease sedi c oSsuiadsstveoseivnrnediededecsennssaapivns 10 
MAC IOL, CAME PEIN JOD ac -.oeci5ctdseescteeivcarsheabevsueveeovties 9 
Preferred different location ..............0..cccccccceeeeseseteeees 3 
COCR TENS GRINS Ly Aen a eae on ee 4 

93 


The fifty-eight terminators gave ninety-three reasons 
for leaving the company, or approximately one and a 
half reasons each. While it cannot be proved that the 
fifty-eight terminators are typical of the 200 to whom 
inquiries were addressed and while there is strong 
suspicion that some of the reasons given for leaving 
were not the real reasons, yet it is believed that there 
is enough validity in this analysis to merit discussion. 


Dissatisfaction with Pay 


Dissatisfaction with pay was the reason given most 
frequently for leaving. The company is of the opinion 


* Only 160 of the 200 mailed questionnaires were delivered. Fifty- 
eight of those delivered (36.3%) were filled out and returned to the 
consultant. Those answering the questionnaire had remained with 
the company from five to thirteen months. 
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that its starting rate for college graduates has been 
competitive over the years, but it is ready to agree 
that salaries may not have been adjusted satisfactor- 
ily in a number of cases after hiring. It is easy for a 
terminator to say, “I got a better offer from another 
company” when actually other factors influenced the 
move as much as, or more than, the difference in pay. 

One recruit, for example, who felt that the company 
program had lost its challenge for him, said, “I figured 
that if I was worth $425 per month sitting around, 
some other company would be willing to pay me more 
for doing a job.” He was right. But, the question may 
be asked: Is this case properly classified as a termina- 
tion due merely to inadequate pay? 


No Opportunity for Advancement 


Another sizable group of terminators said they left 
because of an apparent lack of opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Since the company does not stockpile re- 
cruits and only selects those it believes can be pro- 
moted, it pleads “Not guilty” on this count. On the 
other hand, management is willing to believe that 
it failed to do a good job of communicating its posi- 
tion to the recruits. It feels now that if all had under- 
stood that, provided they did their part, there would 
be places for them in management within a reasonable 
period, at least some who became impatient would 
have remained. 


Rosy vs. Realistic Recruiting 


Fifteen terminators expressed dissatisfaction with 
company policy. This is a catch-all category and could 
include many things. One item was mentioned several 
times in the comments and probably belongs in this 
classification. This item was usually phrased thusly: 
“We were given too rosy a picture of the job prior 
to hiring. Things did not turn out as well as we had 
been led to expect they would.” Specifically, there 
were complaints about such matters as pay, advance- 
ment, training, and supervision. 

Sixty per cent of the terminators said they agreed 
with the statement on the questionnaire, “Recruiters 
and employment interviewers tend to oversell the 
company, and do not give the college graduate a real- 
istic picture of the job he will be expected to do.” 
While this is a general indictment of recruiters, the 
company sees no reason for supposing that its practice 
is much different from that of other companies in this 
matter. An executive explained, “We are against over- 
selling and continually are telling our recruiters to 
~ 1 Gompany policy is to hire only enough college graduates to fill 


positions which can lead to supervisory and managerial responsi- 
bilities. 


Career Plans of College Graduates 


The company referred to in this article found that it 
could go to work on almost all of the findings growing out 
of the research investigation of its college recruiting and 
training activities. But in one area the situation was quite 
different. And this is a situation that confronts all com- 
panies that do campus recruiting. 

At twenty-two, the normal age for completing college, 
few young men have made final vocational decisions. 
Even those who have devoted several years to a special 
field of study, such as engineering, do not always pursue 
their interests after -graduation. 

It is likely that choosing a career is more difficult for 
college students than for other young people. Colleges 
open new horizons. The college graduate can qualify for 
almost any career he chooses. But despite the best efforts 
of all concerned, he may not find the “right” spot in the 
“right” company on his first try. 

Thus, it is not to be wondered that companies lose 
some college recruits through no fault of their own. The 


avoid it, but I suspect they sometimes get carried 
away by their own eloquence.” 


Sample Comments 


Although the remaining comments are probably 
less important, they do represent the frank and at 
times lengthy statements of individuals who took the 
time and trouble to explain their reasons for leaving 
the company. Several of these statements are repro- 
duced here, as they provide insight into the thinking 
that led these young men (and one young lady) to 
pursue the course of action they did. 


“T resigned to get ahead! The company showed me noth- 
ing. That is perhaps why I showed them the same.” 


* * * 


“I was assigned ‘make work’ projects to train on... . I 
needed more of a challenge. . . . Few of the trainees aspired 
to executive positions, because of the men they observed in 
these positions.” 


* * * 


“I moved so fast and did so well so soon that it scared me. 
I thought the bubble would burst and I would let the com- 
pany down, so I quit. It was a big mistake, but I have a 
similar job now and it looks to be turning out OK.” 


* * * 


“T got tired of traveling and wanted a job where I wouldn’t 
have to spend any nights out. Also, the opportunities at the 
company did not seem as great as indicated by the inter- 
viewers.” 
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graduates themselves are aware of this. In the present 
research, thirty-three of fifty-eight recruits agreed with 
the statement: “The major factor in high turnover among 
college graduates is their lack of vocational direction— 
they do not know what they want to do.” And twenty- 
six believed the following statement to be true: “The first 
few years out of college should be used to try out several 
jobs before settling on a career.” Parenthetically, it may 
be noted that the rotational type training does give the 
recruit at least brief tryout experience in different jobs 
and in different departments of a company. 

While it may be going too far to say that lack of voca- 
tional direction is the major factor in the turnover, it no 
doubt is an important~contributing factor. Because of it 
management can conclude: “Even if we do a 100% job 
of recruiting, selecting, and training, we know we've not 
going to hold on to 100% of the boys we bring in. Let 
us accept this fact and give our attention to the things 
over which we have some control.” 


“Unless you have some little challenge in your work, you 
die of the monotony. I’d rather earn one-half as much, and 
love my work. I finally got so bored, it affected my whole 
attitude toward life. I felt fatigued in the morning. I had to 
force myself to keep doing my best. . . . I finally realized 
I’d have to find more challenging work. [This person, a 
woman trained as a chemist, became a teacher.] I just can’t 
understand industry. They scream that they need more 
scientists, but they don’t use the ones they have... . I con- 
gratulate you on your project, and sincerely hope that, as a 
result of it, big companies will learn why men and women 
leave them so often. When we leave, we give polite answers. 
Perhaps, if we told the real reasons, companies would change 
their policies and keep their employees.” 


* * * 


“Prospects for advancement—nil 
“For challenge—nil 
“Supervisor’s interest—nil”’ 


* * * 


“To have a college-trained man fill out a small booklet of 
check sheets accounting for every minute and movement is 
downright humiliating. . . . I now have a job that I enjoy 
very much. I must account for my working time at the end 
of each month, but it allows me the freedom to think things 
out in my wotk and not be all boxed in in a tight race 
against time.” 


REDUCING TURNOVER 


College recruiting and training programs are ex- 
pensive under the best of conditions. When turnover 
is heavy, the costs are all the higher. The company 
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‘referred to in this article felt that it was losing too 
|many good recruits. It undertook some research to 
‘discover why. Now it is studying the findings and 
working out plans to achieve better results in the 
years ahead. Here are a few of the things being con- 
sidered and being done. 

Better recruitment—lIf the company cannot tell its 
story to the strongest candidates, obviously it cannot 
hope to get such candidates on the payroll. When 
the company learned that twenty-two of the fifty- 
‘eight terminators had not had firm offers from other 

companies when accepting its offer, it concluded that 
in many instances it was not reaching the outstanding 
seniors.1 Thus, special attention will be paid to this 
area. Closer relations will be established with key 
schools. The company will make sure these schools 
know the full story of opportunities the company 
offers their graduates. 


Better selection—Skilled, experienced interviewers 
will be sent to the colleges. The final screening of the 
candidates, which occurs at the time of the plant 
visit, will be more thorough. 

Better training—Evidence of the need for this was 
‘seen in several research findings. For example, 40% 
of the terminators stated they did not receive an out- 
line of the training in which they were to participate. 
Sixty-five per cent felt the training they received was 
“off the top of the head” of the supervisors rather 
than in accordance with a planned program. Four of 
five described their training as virtually an “exposure 
experience.” And forty-nine members of the group of 
fifty-eight said they often looked to other employees 
rather than to their supervisors for job instruction, 
largely because the latter weré “too busy” or “not 
handy.” 


_ Better swpervision—Here, too, there were a number 
of indications that changes, if made, would prove 
beneficial. Substantial numbers of the graduates said: 
No one made periodic checks of our performance. 
No one was available for counseling. No one kept in 
close touch with us during our training. We needed 
such a person.? We liked our supervisors, but they had 
their own jobs to do and their own workers to super- 
vise. They were too busy to give us much attention, 
or perhaps they didn’t even regard us as part of their 
responsibilities. 

Running through many of the interviews and 

*“Outstanding” to this company involves leadership in campus 
activities, abilities in oral expression, etc. as well as high grades. 

* The company does not interpret such a statement as a desire 
for “hand holding” but rather as an expression of the almost uni- 


versal need for recognition and the security of knowing what is 
expected of one. 
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through the comments of the terminators was the 
thought that the college trainee program could be 
strengthened by better organization and closer con- 
trols. This, perhaps, was the most significant general 
finding of the research. Apparently the recruit wants 
a real job to do; he wants meaningful training; he 
wants someone to stay with him to guide and check 
his progress; and he wants to feel that, if he does his 
part, he can look forward to suitable rewards in terms 
of money and position. This means a carefully planned 
company program; an understanding by each person 
involved in the program of his part in it; assignment 
of responsibilities and authorities; and controls to 
make sure that the program is operated in accordance 
with management’s wishes. 


STEPHEN HABBE 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Bookshelf 


Management Guide to Applied Industrial Psychology—The 
thesis of the two New York University lecturers who pre- 
pared this small volume is that America’s industrial prob- 
lem “is not primarily to improve the tools of production, 
but instead to increase the effectiveness of the men and 
women who operate the production facilities.” To meet 
this problem they address a number of suggestions to 
company supervisors and managers. 

The suggestions are based on the findings of psychological 
research studies, such as the well-known series of experi- 
ments at the Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric 
Company. Special attention is given the subjects of mental 
health and industrial counseling. The writing is nontech- 
nical. By B. T. Lewis and W. W. Pearson, John F. Rider 
Publisher, Inc., 116 West 14th St., New York, New York, 
1960, 74 pp. (paper), $1.50. 


Economic and Financial Aspects of Social Security: An Inter- 

national Survey—The author, a British professor of indus- 
trial relations, draws on the experience of Britain, Canada, 
the United States, Australia and New Zealand in consider- 
ing the main problems of social security. By J. Henry 
Richardson. University of Toronto Press, Toronto, 1960, 
170 pp. $4.50. 


Addresses on Industrial Relations—This volume contains 
a collection of speeches that were delivered during last 
year’s conferences for business executives conducted by 
the University of Michigan. Among the topics discussed 
are: labor arbitration, compensation of first-line super- 
visors, fringe benefits, and supervisory training. Edited by 
George 8. Odiorne and Gretchen M. Foster, Bureau of 
Industrial Relations, The University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, 1960, $4.50. 
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The New Federal Program for 
Extended Jobless Pay ~ 


Payments to the unemployed are scheduled to 
begin this month [April] under the second federal 
program enacted within three years to temporarily 
extend unemployment compensation benefits. 

The 1958 and 1961 acts are similar in coverage, 
weekly benefit amounts, and in the basic formula for 
extending payments. But there are differences in the 
financing, and the 1961 act places a ceiling on the 
duration of benefits that was not contained in the 
earlier law. Under the ’58 act, only those states that 
chose to pay additional benefits out of federal ad- 
vances incurred a financial obligation. Under the ’61 
act, covered employers in every state will pay an un- 
employment compensation surtax to the Federal Goy- 
ernment for two years, whether or not their state pays 
out federally financed benefits. Under these circum- 
stances, although participation is nominally voluntary, 
observers believe it is unlikely that any state will not 
participate.! 


TEUC VERSUS TUC 


Today, when everything is boiled down to initials, 
it probably should be explained at the outset that the 
1958 legislation is known as TUC (Temporary Unem- 
' ployment Compensation), the recent legislation as 
TEUC (Temporary Extended Unemployment Com- 
pensation) .? 

The earlier act became effective June 19, 1958 and 
expired a little over a year later, on June 30, 1959. 
The new program went into operation on April 8, 1961 
and will run through June 30, 1962, a period of almost 
fifteen months. 

Under TUC, payments could be made to unem- 
ployed persons who had exhausted benefits under 
their state law after June 30, 1957 (about a year prior 
to the effective date of the law) and before April 1, 
1959 (three months prior to the termination date). 


* As we go to press, thirty-eight states have signed agreements 
with the Federal Government to pay extended benefits under the 
new program. 

° For additional material on TUC, a description of state-extended 
duration provisions, and a general discussion of the problem of 
setting appropriate limits for duration, see the article “How Long 
Should Unemployment Benefits Be Paid?” in The Conference Board 
Business Record, February, 1961, p. 18. 
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Similarly, TEUC payments can be made to unem- 
ployed persons who have exhausted benefits between 
June 30, 1960 (nine months prior to the effective 
date) and. April 1, 1962 (three months before expira- 
tion of the program) . 

An individual is considered to have exhausted bene- 
fits when he has received the maximum compensation 
allowable to him before the expiration of his benefit 
year.! An individual is also considered to have ex- 
hausted benefits when his benefit year expires before 
he has received the maximum compensation allowable 
to him and he does not have the earnings required to 
start a new benefit year immediately thereafter. 

This latter unusual definition of persons exhausting 
benefits also prevailed under the TUC program. It is 
a contradiction in the sense that it brings within the 
scope of a law, supposedly meant to cover the long- 
term unemployed, persons who may have been unem- 
ployed a short time. 

Between one brief spell of unemployment and look- 
ing for work again, some of them may have left the 
labor force altogether, such as students or pregnant 
women, while others may have become self-employed 
or found work in noncovered employment. A student, 
for example, after establishing .a benefit year and col- 
lecting benefits for as little as a week, may be dropped 
from the benefit rolls because he has returned to 
school. A year later, he reenters the job market, but 
is unable to find work. He is not eligible for state bene- 
fits as his benefit year has expired. He is eligible for 
extended benefits under the federal program, however, 
for one half the number of weeks to which he had been 
entitled under his state law. 


Benefit Amounts 


The 1958 act provided that the weekly amount for 
extended benefits should be the same as the individual 
worker had been drawing from his state program. The 


*In most states the benefit year is figured on an individual basis 
and equals a fifty-two-week period beginning with the week in 
which the worker first files a valid claim. A worker’s benefit rights 
are based on his employment in covered work over a prior period 
called the “base period,’ which is most often the first four of the 
last five calendar quarters preceding the benefit year. 
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1961 act also contains this provision. However, the 
new law makes an interesting exception in the case of 
pensioners. The weekly amount of extended benefits 
under TEUC will be reduced by the amount of pen- 
sion or annuity the claimant may be receiving under 
a public or private retirement plan to which his em- 
ployer contributed, if such pension is from the em- 
ployer for whom the claimant worked in his latest 
base year. However, if the pensioner’s right to state 
benefits (to which the extension is related) is based 
entirely on intervening employment with other em- 
ployers, this deduction will not apply. In any event, 
Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance pay- 
ments are not deductible under this provision. 


Duration of Benefits 


Under TUC, extended benefits were provided for a 
period equal to one-half the duration of benefits re- 
ceived under the state program. Thus, if a worker had 
exhausted his state benefits after collecting them for 
twenty weeks, he would then have been eligible for 
an additional ten weeks of benefits under the 1958 
program. 

Under TEUC, the same basic formula for determin- 
ing the length of extended benefits is used, but the 
new law also sets two maximums on the duration of 
benefits: 


1. TEUC payments cannot exceed thirteen weeks in 
a benefit year. 


2. TEUC payments plus state payments together 
cannot exceed thirty-nine weeks in a benefit year. 


So far as the unemployed worker is concerned, the 
practical effect of these maximums is to restrict benefit 
duration in the seventeen states that currently pro- 
vide more than twenty-six weeks of benefits under 
their laws—either as a regular feature of the law! or 
by temporary extended duration provisions that bring 
total duration beyond twenty-six weeks.” For example, 
in Pennsylvania all workers who become eligible for 


*A ceiling in excess of twenty-six weeks is a regular feature of 
the laws of nine states: Maximum duration is twenty-eight weeks 
in Louisiana; thirty weeks in Massachusetts, New Mexico, Penn- 
sylvania, and Washington; thirty-two and one-half weeks in Colo- 
rado; thirty-four weeks in Wisconsin; thirty-six weeks in Utah; and 
thirty-nine weeks in Oklahoma. 

* Such provisions have been enacted in eight states, with the pro- 
grams already activated in the following six: California, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, and Vermont. The other two states 
are New York and North Carolina. The maximum regular duration 
in all the eight states is twenty-six weeks; the maximum with the 
extension is thirty-nine weeks except in North Carolina where it is 
thirty-four. 

The Delaware and New York programs, adopted in 1961, differ 
from those in the other six states in that they are designed to deal 
with the present emergency only. 
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state unemployment benefits may collect these bene- 
fits for thirty weeks. Under TUC, persons still unem- 
ployed at the end of the thirty weeks were able to get 
benefits for an additional fifteen weeks (one-half of 
thirty), forty-five weeks in all. But under TEUC, 
these fifteen additional weeks would be reduced to 
nine as a result of the thirty-nine-week maximum im-— 
posed on combined state and TEUC benefits. For the 
same reason, in the states that pay thirty-nine weeks 
of benefits themselves, as Vermont currently is doing 
under its extended duration provision, no TEUC bene- — 
fits would be available to workers who had received 
thirty-nine weeks of state payments. 


The New Reimbursement Provision 


This does not mean, however, that Vermont, or any | 
other state that provides thirty-nine weeks of cov- 
erage, would not receive federal funds under TEUC. 
This has been taken care of by providing for two kinds 
of TEUC payments to the states. One is federal ad- 
vances for the 50% extension of benefits beyond the 
number provided by the state law, but within the max- — 
imums already noted; the other is federal reimburse- 
ments to the states for weeks of benefits in excess of © 
twenty-six that have been paid under the state law. 
This reimbursement provision has no precedent in the | 
1958 legislation. k 

As a result of this new provision, federal payments 
to Vermont would consist entirely of reimbursements 
for the thirteen weeks in excess of the twenty-six pro- 
vided by the state law. 

Pennsylvania, on the other hand, with its thirty- 
week benefit duration would receive both kinds of 
TEUC payments from the Federal Government: (1) 
reimbursement for the four weeks of payments in ex- © 
cess of twenty-six; (2) advances for paying the nine 
weeks of extended benefits possible under the thirty- — 
nine-week maximum. Thus, federal payments would 
be made for thirteen weeks. j 


FINANCING BENEFIT COSTS 


As an inducement to the states to adopt unemploy- — 
ment insurance laws, the Social Security Act of 1935 
imposed on the nation’s employers a federal tax of 
3.0% on a taxable wage of $3,000 and then provided 
that 90% of this tax could be offset by a similar tax — 
enacted by the states. Thus employers in any state — 
passing an acceptable law would pay 0.3% of $3,000 
of each individual’s earnings to the Federal Govern- 
ment and 2.7% of the $3,000 to their state compensa- — 
tion program. 

The 1935 act also provided that, after three years, 
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each state was free to vary the tax rate of individual 
employers from the 2.7% originally stipulated, on the 
basis of that employer’s experience with unemploy- 
ment. Every state subsequently adopted “experience 
rating” systems, which have generally resulted in taxes 
considerably lower than 2.7%. In 1960, for example, 


Table 1: Estimated Additional Tax Collections Compared 
with Expected Benefit Payments under TEUC Act of 1961 


In Millions of Dollars 


Tax Benefit 
State Collections Payments 


Estimated Benefits More than Estimated Taxes 
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*Less than $500,000. Source: Prepared by United States Department 
of Labor for Senate Committee on Finance. 
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employer contributions to state unemployment com- 
pensation programs averaged 1.9% of taxable payroll.! 

Prior to 1954, there was no formal relationship be- 
tween the 0.3% unemployment tax collected by the 
Federal Government and the amounts it granted to 
the states for administering their unemployment com- 
pensation programs. In 1954, legislation was passed 
to charge administrative expenses against the 0.3% 
federal levy, and to use the surplus to build up a loan 
account for states whose unemployment insurance re- 
serves were in financial difficulties. But, by last year, 
it had become apparent that rising administrative 
costs and demands upon the loan fund were too great 
to be covered by the 0.3% tax. Therefore, the Social 
Security Act amendments of 1960 included a provi- 
sion for raising the total unemployment insurance tax 
from 3.0% of $3,000 to 3.1% of $3,000 with the Fed- 
eral Government getting the extra 0.1% and the state 
credit remaining at 2.7%. 


TEUC Taxes All Employers at the Same Rate 


TEUC payments eventually will be repaid to the 
Federal Government by an increase in the payroll tax. 
Covered employers in every state will pay an extra 
0.4%, bringing the tax to a total of 3.5% for the tax- 
able years 1962 and 1963 (payable in 1963 and 1964). 
During these two years, the Federal Government will 
collect 0.8%, leaving the state credit at 2.7%.” 

In other words, it is the employers who ultimately 
bear the cost under the federal program for extended 
benefits just as they pay the cost of the regular state 
programs. But there is an important difference. A 
nationwide pooling of the costs of the extended bene- 
fits is provided in the financing of TEUC by the 0.4% 
payroll tax. In other words, the amount to be re- 
couped from employers in a particular state is not re- 
lated to the extended benefit costs in that state, as 
was the case under the 1958 program. Thus, under 
TEUC, employers in states with relatively high long- 
term unemployment will receive an assist from em- 
ployers in states with relatively low long-term unem- 
ployment. 

As Table 1 indicates, nine states will be receiving 
more in benefits than they will be paying in taxes 
under TEUC. The remaining states will be paying 


+The fact that the federal arrangement allowed the states to 
credit 2.7% of $3,000 to their state programs did not limit the 
states to this tax rate and/or taxable wage base. Today twenty 
states provide for rates above 2.7% and six states for a taxable 
base larger than $3,000. 

°Tt is estimated at this juncture by the Department of Labor 
that benefit payments under TEUC will come to $928 million, and 
tax collections to $984 million. No provision was made for disposi- 
tion of the excess $56 million of tax collections that might arise if 
these estimates are realized. 
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taxes equal to or higher than their TEUC benefit dis- 
bursements. 


Two Types of Advances Still To Be Repaid 


The TUC program left the seventeen participating 
states with a heritage of debt to the Federal Govern- 
ment totaling $446 million. (See Table 2.) In the 
states that have not repaid their share of this sum 
by the end of 1963, the Federal Government will 
automatically collect from covered employers an 
additional 0.15% of 1963 taxable payroll (payable in 
1964) . The federal tax will continue to go up in steps 
of 0.15% a year until there has been full repayment. 
As Table 2 indicates, this is unlikely to be before tax- 
able year 1965 in more than half the participating 
states.} 

The second year that the TEUC surtax is payable 
overlaps with the first year of TUC repayment. Thus, 
for taxable year 1963, employers in states that have 
not returned their 1958-59 advances will be paying 
the Federal Government both the 0.4% surtax under 
TEUC and the 0.15% automatic increase under 
TUC. 

Three states—Alaska, Michigan and Pennsylvania 
—also face the prospect of repaying advances from 
the federal loan fund, the Federal Unemployment Ac- 
TS thphe extra: federal levy will take the form of a decreased credit 
against the total unemployment tax. Instead of the Federal Gov- 
ernment claiming 0.4% of this 3.1% total tax, leaving 2.7% for the 
state unemployment insurance system, it will claim 0.55% in the 


first automatic repayment year, leaving a credit of 2.55% to the 
state and 0.70% in the second year, leaving 2.40% to the state, etc. 


Table 2: State Temporary Unemployment Compensation 
Costs Under 1958 Act To Be Repaid to the Federal 
Government 

Per Cent of Esti- 


Mions mated Federally 
Taxable Wages. 


Taxable Years for 
Which Automatic 
Repayment Will 


Participating States Dollars Fiscal Year, 1960 Applyt 

PNA AINE foto. users S 9.4 64 1963, 1964, 1965 
DANE Se Sat Dart 9 84 1963, 1964, 1965 
Arkansas: 8 ..049025 3% 28 42 1963, 1964 

California) ou 54.7 46 1963, 1964 

Délawareve.. um elec 1.6 AZ 1963, 1964 

District of Columbia . 1.5 23 1963, 1964 

Indiana & (cs. eekie LS 65 1963, 1964, 1965 
Moarvland ounce. 12.4 65 1963, 1964, 1965 
Massachusetts ...... 24.9 56 1963, 1964, 1965 
Michigan ¢..42:.5..'. 76.2 1.38 1963, 1964, 1965, 1966 
Minnesota” ....05 0773 8.3 A3 1963, 1964 2 
Nevada sitter mie 9 By 1963, 1964 

New Jersey ......... 45.4 95 1963, 1964, 1965, (1966) 
New Works, 2: irzee$ 89.1 59 1963, 1964, 1965 
Pennsylvania ....... 81.0 94 1963, 1964, 1965, (1966) 
Rhode Island ...... 5.7 80 1963, 1964, 1965 

West Virginia ...... 9.4 97 1963, 1964, 1965, (1966) 


Source: Department of Labor 

1 Taxes are payable by January 31 of following year. It is assumed in 
this schedule that advances have not been repaid by the end of 1963. 
Nevada and the District of Columbia have authorized repayment. Growth 
of taxable payrolls ‘and the resulting increases in repayments may result 
in full payment prior to the taxable year indicated in parentheses. 
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count (FUA). They received these advances in recent 
years when their reserves fell below the amount of 
benefits they had paid out in the preceding twelve 
months. 

These FUA advances are repayable in exactly the 


a 


nn 


same way as the TUC advances—by an increase in 


the employer’s federal unemployment tax, in steps of 
0.15% a year, until the loan is fully repaid.t Alaska, 
relatively the heaviest and most consistent borrower, 


is supposed to embark on repayment as of the current © 
taxable year and keep at it for each of the next — 


eight years. At the end of 1960, the reserve fund 
in Alaska, 


including FUA advances totaling $8.8 
million, amounted to $4.9 million. Were it not for the 


federal loans, the Alaska fund would be $3.9 million | 


in the red. 


The Situation in Two States 


Michigan is scheduled to start repaying the $113 


million it borrowed in September, 1958 in taxable 


1962, and it will continue to pay through taxable 1966 


to clear up the debt. Pennsylvania, which received — 


its total FUA advances of $102 million between April, 


1959 and July, 1960 is due for repayment in the tax- 
able years 1963 through 1966. Although neither state — 
has had to resort to the advances for the payment of © 
benefits, without them the Michigan reserve at the © 
end of 1960 would have been lower than when it first — 


became eligible to borrow, and Pennsylvania’s fund — 


would have been only slightly higher.” 


The charts on page 13 show what has happened to 


benefits, contributions, and reserves in Michigan and 


Pennsylvania during the last four years. It also com- — 
pares the reserve position at the end of 1960 with the — 


amount of money owed by these states for repayable 


advances from TUC and FUA. Employers in Michi- — 
gan and Pennsylvania are currently paying aversoamy 


tax rates well above the national average. For 1960 
the rates averaged 3.1% in Michigan and 2.9% in 
Pennsylvania; they are expected to exceed 3.0% in 


both states in 1961. As mentioned earlier, employers — 


throughout the country paid an average of 1.9% of 
taxable wages last year for unemployment insurance. 


Miriam Civic KerPen 
Division of Personnel Administration 


*For advances from the loan fund in the future, this repayment 
procedure will be accelerated and the increase in the employer’s tax 
rate will be sharper, in accordance with the 1960 Social Security 
Act amendments. 

*TIt has come to our attention, as we go to press, that Pennsyl- 
vania’s own funds were completely exhausted in March and that 
the state is now using borrowed money to meet its unemployment 
benefit payments. 
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On JUNE 20, 1960 three arbitration decisions were 
handed down by the United States Supreme Court.! 
All three suits were initiated by the United Steel- 
_ workers’ union acting under Section 301 of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act—a section relating to 
suits for violation of labor contracts. The first two 
eases posed a preliminary question: must a demand 
for arbitration of a grievance that is alleged to arise 
under a labor agreement be settled by the method of 
arbitration? In the third case the nation’s top court 
was asked if a court may overturn an arbitrator’s 
award when the award was presented to it for en- 
_ forcement? 

In the first two cases the Supreme Court ruled that, 
if the dispute is alleged to arise under the terms of 
the labor agreement, arbitration should be used as a 


- method of settling it. In the final case, the high court 
answered that a court could overturn an arbitration 
_ award but at the same time laid down certain rules 


that have substantially limited the power of any fed- 
eral court to overturn arbitration awards. 

In the months following these decisions, lower 
courts have been asked to apply the Supreme Court 
rulings in new cases. Several additional rulings have 
been made that augment the scope of the Supreme 
Court decisions. A recent case that illustrates the 
application of Supreme Court views is Association of 
Westinghouse Salaried Employees v. Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation.2 

The company sought to return a man previously 
promoted to supervisor to the bargaining unit. Back- 
ing its position was a clause that the company and the 
union had agreed to insert in the contract as a result 
of their bargaining in 1954. This clause reads that 
such an employee “may be returned.” A conflict arose 
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between the union and management, with the union 


‘United Steelworkers of America v. American Manufacturing 
Company, United States Supreme Court, 1960, 46 LRRM 2414; 
United Steelworkers of America v. Warrior and Gulf Navigation 
Company, United States Supreme Court, 1960, 46 LRRM 2416; 
United Steelworkers of America v. Enterprise Wheel and Car Cor- 
poration, United States Supreme Court, 1960, 46 LRRM 2423. 

* United States Court of Appeals (Third Circuit) 1960, 46 LRRM 
3084. 
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Supreme Court Looks at Arbitration 


Three landmark decisions widening the jurisdiction of arbitrators, and the possible 


threat they pose to management's prerogatives, are examined here 


insisting that it should have a voice in any applica- 
tion of the clause. 

The company, on the other hand, argued that, as a 
result of this clause, the power of determining what 
conditions would govern the return of the employees 
now rested in its hands. It dismissed the union con- 
tention as a “bad faith” attempt to gain through ar- 
bitration what it had “voluntarily bargained away.” 
Further, the company contended that if an arbitrator 
laid down conditions governing the return of the em- 
ployee, he would be in effect “adding to” the contract, 
which the contract specifically forbade. The company 
told the union that the dispute was not arbitrable. 

The circuit court decided otherwise. In reviewing 
the rules set down by the Supreme Court in its ar- 
bitration decisions, this court held that where the 
parties have agreed to submit all questions arising 
under the contract to arbitration, then the court’s role 
is a limited one. It is confined, the court stated, to 
ascertaining “whether the party seeking arbitration is 
making a claim which on its face is governed by the 
contract.” 

In this instance, the court felt that it had satisfied 
the Supreme Court test of arbitrability when it ruled 
that the dispute arose from “within the terms of the 
contract.” When this is the case, said the court, the 
dispute must be arbitrated. 

Prior to the Supreme Court cases, an issue such as 
this might have been settled by a court decision stat- 
ing that the dispute is not one which the parties had 
agreed to submit to arbitration.! 


THE LINCOLN MILLS CASE 


The recent Supreme Court cases become more 
meaningful when studied in the light of a famous de- 
cision of the Supreme Court handed down in 1957. 
In that year, the court in its Lincoln Mills case? 


‘Kroger Co. v. Local 347, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, U.S.D.C., 1958 W. Va., 41 
LRRM 2545; Local 149, American Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers v. General Electric Company USCA, (Ist C.), 1957, 41 
LRRM 2247; Lodge #12, International Association of Machinists 
wv. Cameron Iron Works, Inc., 1958 USCA (5th C.), 42 LRRM 2431. 

* Supreme Court, 1957, 40 LRRM 2113. 
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settled a problem then plaguing the lower federal 
courts. Should Section 301 of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act! be interpreted as merely giving fed- 
eral courts jurisdiction in controversies involving 
labor organizations,“or should it be considered as 
more than jurisdictional, as authorizing the courts 
“to fashion a body of federal law for the enforcement 
of these collective bargaining agreements . . .” The 
majority of the court accepted the latter interpreta- 
tion of the section and used precisely those words in 
defining the tasks of the federal courts. 

It did so, however, over the dissent of Justice 
Frankfurter. Justice Frankfurter scolded the majority 
for its lack of foresight in seeing “no problem of ‘judi- 
cial power’ in casting upon the federal courts, with no 
guides except ‘judicial inventiveness,’ the task of ap- 
plying a whole industrial code that is yet in the bosom 
of the judiciary.” 


THE THREE LANDMARK CASES 


Three years later, on June 20, 1960, the Supreme 
Court, as has already been stated, set out guideposts 
for the lesser courts to follow in the fashioning of the 
substantive law under Section 301. 

The first case to be decided on that June day was one 
involving the American Manufacturing Company.” 
In this case, a workmen’s compensation board de- 
cided that a particular employee was “25% perma- 
nently partially disabled.” The company refused to 
permit the injured employee to return to work. He 
then filed a complaint under the grievance procedure. 

The union argued that a contract clause guaranteed 
that the employer would employ and promote em- 
ployees on the principle of seniority “where ability 
and efficiency are equal.” The company rebutted this 
by stating that the contract likewise reserved to man- 
agement the power to suspend or discharge any em- 
ployee “for cause.” 

Then the union proposed that the dispute be ironed 
out under the contractual provision that all disputes 

* Pertinent parts of Section 301 reads as follows: “(a) Suits for 
violation of contracts between an employer and a labor organiza- 
tion representing employees in an industry affecting commerce as 
defined in this Act, or between any such labor organization, may 
be brought in any district court of the United States having juris- 
diction of the parties, without respect to the amount in controversy 
or without regard to the citizenship of the parties. (b) Any labor 
organization which represents employees in an industry affecting 
commerce as defined in this Act and any employer whose activities 
affect commerce as defined in this Act shall be bound by the acts 
of its agents. Any such labor organization may sue or be sued as an 
entity and in behalf of the employees whom it represents in the 
courts of the United States. Any money judgment against a labor 
organization in a district court of the United States shall be en- 
forceable only against the organization as an entity and against its 
assets, and shall not be enforceable against any individual member 


or his assets.” : 
° Supra, note 1, page 17. 
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“as to the meaning, interpretation and application of 
this agreement” should go to arbitration. 

Management countered that the acceptance of the 
workmen’s compensation claim barred the employee 
from making any further claim on the accident; that 
he was not physically able to perform the work; and 
that the dispute was not arbitrable under the labor 
agreement. 

When the company refused to arbitrate, the union 
instituted a suit in federal district court under Sec- 
tion 301 of the Labor-Management Relations Act to 
compel the company to comply with its agreement to 
arbitrate questions of contract interpretation. The 


court of appeals rejected the union’s request. This | 


court found the-union’s plea to be a “frivolous, pat- 
ently baseless one, not subject to arbitration under 
the collective bargaining agreement.” 


Decision Reversed by High Court 


= 


| 


oe- 


In reversing the lower courts, the Supreme Court — 
emphasized that it was attempting to implement the © 


federal policy in favor of settlement of grievances, as 


expressed in Section 203(d) of the Labor-Manage- — 


ment Relations Act. This section says: “Final adjust- 
ment by a method agreed upon by the parties is 


hereby declared to be the desirable method of settle- 
ment of grievance disputes arising over the applica- — 


tion or interpretation of any existing collective-bar- 
gaining agreement .. .” This policy can only be 


—— 


effectuated, announced the high court, when the — 


means chosen by the parties for settlement of their 
disputes is given “full play.” 


Since management and the union had here taken | 


opposing sides as to whether there was a violation of 
the contract, Justice Douglas declared that this is a 
dispute involving the “meaning, interpretation, and 


application” of the contract which should be resolved — 


by the arbitrator. The labor agreement between the 


parties called upon them “to submit all grievances to — 
arbitration, not merely those that a court may deem ~ 


meritorious.” 

Later, in language similar to that which he had used 
in the Lincoln Mills case, Justice Douglas asserted 
that just as there is no exception in the “no-strike” 
clause, there is none to be interpreted in the grievance 
clause, since one clause is the quid pro quo of the 
other. 


The Subcontracting Case 


The second case concerned the refusal of the War- 
rior Company! to arbitrate a union claim that man- 


+ Supra, note 1, page 17. 
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agement had violated the contract by locking out its 
employees. The union disputed management’s right 
to reduce the bargaining unit from forty-three to 
twenty-three men and then subcontract the work of 
the laid-off employees. The union brought suit under 
Section 301 of the Taft-Hartley Act to compel arbitra- 
tion. 

Although the arbitration clause stated that the 
arbitrator’s decision would be final where there had 
been “trouble of any kind,” the company pointed out 
that under another clause “matters which are strictly 
a function of management” are specifically excluded 
from the agreement. 

And while subcontracting was not mentioned in 
‘this clause, the company argued that it was clearly 
one of the “functions of management” which the com- 
pany had attempted to shield from arbitration. The 
lower courts sustained the company’s contention. 

_, Once more, the lower courts were reversed by the 
Supreme Court, and again the court emphasized that 
the federal policy is to promote industrial stability 
through the collective bargaining agreement. The in- 
clusion of an arbitration clause in the collective bar- 
gaining agreement is a means of achieving this end. 
What is more, the court went on to say, processing 
of disputes in arbitration is “the vehicle” by which 
“meaning and content” is given to the collective bar- 
gaining agreement. 

In neither of these cases did the Supreme Court 
rule on the merits of the union’s contentions. It 
simply ordered a return of the alleged grievances to 
' the arbitrator, so that he could decide the merits of 


the issue. 
\ 
Overturning an Arbitrator’s Award 


Unlike the other two cases, the Enterprise Wheel 
and Car Corporation case! involved an attempt on 
+ the part of the company.to overturn an arbitrator’s 
‘award. A group of employees had walked off the job 
to protest the discharge of a fellow employee. The 
employer did not permit these men to return to work. 
| Although the arbitrator considered the walkout im- 
| proper, he ruled that the maximum punishment 
should have been no more than ten days’ suspension. 
He awarded back pay to the group for all time lost 
minus the ten days’ pay (punishment for the walk- 
out). The contract specifically provided that the ar- 
| bitrator could invoke these reinstatement and back- 
| pay remedies where an employee had “been suspended 
or discharged in violation of the provisions of this 
| agreement.” é 


+ Supra, note 1, page 17. 
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Expiration of the labor agreement after the oc- 
currence of the alleged violation and prior to the an- 
nouncement of the arbitrator’s decision added a 
further complication. 

The union was successful in a federal district court 
in enforcing the award. However, the court of appeals 
modified the arbitrator’s decision by stating that rein- 
statement and the award of back pay subsequent to 
the contract expiration date was unenforceable. 

Here, too, the Supreme Court reversed the court 
of appeals decision. The high court noted that the 
proper approach by the courts is to refrain from re- 
viewing the merits of an arbitrator’s award except 
where “the arbitrator’s words manifest an infidelity” 
to his obligation of drawing the basis of his award 
from the collective bargaining agreement. 

But where, as is the case here, an inference may be 
made that the arbitrator exceeded his authority by 
granting an award directing action beyond the expira- 
tion of the contract, such inference “is not a reason for 
refusal to enforce the award.” 


JUDGE VS. ARBITRATOR 


The special rules which the Supreme Court laid 
down governing the roles of the judge and arbitrator 
also merit close attention. To begin with, the Supreme 
Court views the collective bargaining agreement as 
something more than a contract—that is, as a “gen- 
eralized code,” or an “effort to erect a system of 
industrial self-government.” Thus, an arbitrator who 
has been chosen to settle “all disputes” arising from 
the terms of the contract renders decisions which 
form the “common law” of the plant. This is what the 
parties have created in the contract, according to the 
nation’s highest tribunal. 

If the labor agreement specifies tha® an arbitrator 
will decide the preliminary question as to whether this 
dispute is one which should go to arbitration, then 
this will be adhered to. But where the labor agree- 
ment is silent on this point, and one of the parties 
brings the issue to the courts, it is the courts that will 
decide the preliminary question of arbitrability. 

A court must ask: can it be said with positive as- 
surance that the arbitration clause is not susceptible 
to an interpretation that covers the asserted dispute? 
The court is reminded that in applying this test 
“doubts [concerning whether a dispute is arbitrable] 
should be resolved in favor of coverage” by the ar- 
bitration clause. Once this question has been answered, 
the court has fulfilled its role in determining arbitra- 
bility. The Supreme Court indicates that any other 
approach would raise the possibility that the courts 
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would be interfering with the bargaining relationship 
of the parties. 

Some legal critics have expressed puzzlement con- 
cerning this rationale. They are concerned that the 
application of these rules themselves could be con- 
sidered an interference with the rights of the parties 
to contract freely. While manifesting a desire that 
the parties settle their disputes through the method 
that they had voluntarily selected—arbitration—the 
Supreme Court seeks to equate the absolute no-strike 
clause with the arbitration clause. Just as the unions 
may not strike during the term of the contract, so 
management also will not be allowed to escape from 
the terms of the arbitration clause. For the no-strike 
clause, reasons the Supreme Court, is inserted in the 
contract as consideration for the arbitration clause. 

As a result, these critics point out, even though one 
of the parties denies that he contracted to arbitrate 
a specific dispute, he may now be forced to arbitrate. 
If this party’s contention that he did not agree to 
arbitrate the dispute is true, then the new rules 
might work to compel a party to arbitrate that which 
he had voluntarily refrained from contracting to do. 


When Does Arbitrator Exceed Authority? 


The Supreme Court also laid down precepts to 
guide courts in the investigation of awards to deter- 
mine if the arbitrator exceeded his authority. Of 
these, three are noted here: 


1. The proper action for a court is to refuse to give 
new consideration to the merits of the case. A mere 
inference that the arbitrator may have exceeded his 
authority in making an award is not sufficient reason 
for refusing to enforce it. 


2. Because an arbitrator is not obliged to issue a 
written opinion in support of his award, Justice Doug- 
las, in speaking for the Supreme Court majority, 
concludes that court decisions which inquire into the 
merits of an arbitration award might tend to dis- 
courage the arbitrator from handing down “support- 
ing opinions.” 

3. Arbitrators act under the collective bargaining 
agreements as indispensable agencies in a “continuing 
collective bargaining process,” stresses the court. A 
particular arbitrator is chosen by the parties “because 
of his knowledge of the common law of the shop, and 
their trust in his personal judgment.” Therefore, 
although “he may look for guidance from many 
sources,” the arbitrator must draw his award “from 
the essence of the agreement,” if not the specific lan- 
guage. 
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Before rendering his decision, the arbitrator shoul 
take into consideration these factors: 


(a) Custom and practices of the factory, as r 
flected in the particular agreement. 

(b) Effect of the decision on productivity. 

(c) Its consequences on the morale of the sho) 

(d) Whether tensions would be heightened « 
diminished by this decision. 


Labor-Management Reaction 


Management reaction to this doctrine was mixe 
The thoughts of some executives could be characte 
ized as “watch and wait.” One of these stated the 
the “rulings are potentially dangerous .. . but 
cannot be sure until these rules are applied to moi 
cases.” 

Some management men have expressed the beli 
that, in view of the expanded role which the cour 
must -now accord to arbitration, companies wishin 
to challenge the arbitrability of a grievance would d 
better to bring the issue before an arbitrator, not b 
fore the courts. If the dispute is brought directly 1 
him, the arbitrator, say these executives, has tk 
authority to decide the question of arbitrability : 
well as the merits of the grievance. And the arbitr: 
tor’s criteria for determining arbitrability may not t 
the same as the courts’. This fact has led many exect 
tives to reemphasize the necessity of choosing arbitr: 
tors who will define arbitrability more narrowly tha 
the courts. 

Others feel that they can best prevent arbitrato: 
from deciding the merits of cases that formerly woul 
have been considered nonarbitrable by separating tk 
arbitration functions. Let one arbitrator, urges th 
group, rule on the arbitrability of the dispute an 
another on the merits. 

Still other executives favor limiting arbitration hb 
the insertion of a clause specifically excluding certai 
matters from the scope of the grievance and arbitr: 
tion procedure. 

The United Steelworkers of America, which i 
stituted the landmark cases, appraised them 1 
another light.! The union estimates that these rulings 
“should help to improve administration of the grie\ 
ance and arbitration machinery of labor contract 
generally by discouraging companies from raisin 
technical arguments as to arbitrability or refusin 
to honor arbitrators’ awards.” The Steelworke 
expressed hope that these rulings will be effectiv 
not only in the federal courts but in the state cour! 


*“Proceedings of the Tenth Constitutional Convention of tl 
United Steelworkers of America,” Sept. 19-23, 1960, on page 89. 
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as well.1 The rulings should be effective in all courts, 
contends the union, because the Lincoln Mills deci- 
sion held “that the substantive law governing collec- 
tive bargaining was federal law, not state law.” 
However, even if the rulings are not effective in state 
courts, these courts, concludes the union, “now may 
be bypassed since suits to enforce arbitration provi- 
sions may be brought in federal courts.” 


“MANAGEMENT RIGHTS” IN JEOPARDY? 


More alarming in the eyes of some management 
executives than the rules laid down governing the 
jurisdictional battle between judge and arbitrator 
is the high court’s application of these rules in the 
area of management rights. Many companies have 
taken the position that a management rights clause 
is not a necessary part of a labor agreement. These 
companies lean for support on what is called the 
“residual rights” theory. Under this theory, manage- 
ment is presumed to have retained all rights govern- 
ing the conduct of its business that are not limited 
by the labor agreement. 

Other companies have felt more secure by insert- 
ing in the labor agreement a clause such as the fol- 
lowing, which was at issue in the Warrior case: 
“matters which are strictly a function of management 
shall not be subject to arbitration under this section.” 

Still other companies prefer to spell out those 
rights which management considers to be exclusively 
in its province. 

In the Warrior and Gulf Navigation Company case, 
the Supreme Court once more commences with the 
premise that the presence of an absolute no-strike 
clause in the contract subjects “everything that man- 
agement does ... to the agreement.” As a result, the 
high tribunal strictly limits what it will adjudge to 
be management rights. The nation’s top court de- 
fines management rights as only those “over which 
the contract gives management complete control and 
unfettered discretion.” 

For a company to prove that it has retained a 
management right, the high court insists that the 
exclusion of a specific management right from the 
grievance procedure be embodied either in the labor 
agreement itself or in a collateral agreement. In 
absence of this, only “the most forceful evidence” 
will deter the operation of the grievance procedure 


*So that the courts will not apply the Cutler-Hammer doctrine. 
In re Cutler Hammer, N.Y. App. Div., 1st Dept., 1947, 19 LRRM 
2232, which was condemned by the high court in the American 
Manufacturing Company case, it was held that if a court decided 
that “. . . the meaning of the provision of the contract sought to be 
arbitrated i is beyond dispute, there cannot be anything to arbitrate, 
and the contract cannot be said to provide for arbitration. . 
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in handling a grievance involving a claimed man- 
agement right. 

A federal district court’s finding that for nineteen 
years, since the opening of the shop, the union “has 
unsuccessfully sought to negotiate changes in the 
labor contract . . . which would have limited the 
right of . . . contracting out” was not considered by 
the Supreme Court to be such “forceful evidence.” 

Commenting on the new approach the courts are 
taking, one such management man writes: 


“The standard ‘management rights’ clause has become 
common to most contracts. .. . The occasional exception to 
the rule caused little anxiety, as the courts were always 
available to correct the arbitrator’s error. The Douglas de- 
cision in one day has knocked many of these rights out from 
under management and left them prey to the whims of 
arbitrary arbitrators.” 


There can be no doubt as to the effect of the 
Supreme Court decision on those companies that 
have broadly stated management rights clauses. But 
what about those companies that, trusting to the 
residual rights theory, have no management rights 
clause at all? Does this new doctrine extend to them? 
Although the Supreme Court is silent on this point, 
it is possible that the lower courts might apply the 
rulings to these companies too, depriving them of 
specific management rights. On the other hand, the 
courts might just as easily decide that the rulings 
do not apply to these companies and limit their 
effect to those companies whose contracts contain 
broad management rights clauses (as in the case 
presented to the Supreme Court) . 


APPLICATION OF THE CASES 


In the months that elapsed since last June some 
decisions have been adjudicated by lower federal and 
state courts which apply these Supreme Court rules. 
The Westinghouse case has already been mentioned. 
Two others involved the alleged right of management 
to subcontract work that was present in the Warrior 
case. 

While ostensibly following the Warrior case, the 
North Dakota Federal District Court! ruled that 
the subcontracting grievance should be excluded 
from arbitration. The court, in citing the concurring 
opinion of the Warrior case as authority, studies the 
contract clauses in the light of the “background 
which gives rise to their inclusion.” Evidence which 
showed a continuous history of unsuccessful attempts 


1 Local 725, International Union of Operating Engineers v. Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana, Federal District Court, North Dakota, 1960, 
46 LRRM 2997. 
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by the union to negotiate limits on the management 
practice of subcontracting in this case swayed the 
court. The court viewed this history of negotiation 
in the light of the contract’s exclusion clause which 
states that “proposals to . . . change the agreement 
shall not be arbitrable. . . .” The court also noted 
that the arbitration clause was not as all inclusive as 
the one which confronted the court in the Warrior 
case. 

In another subcontracting case, the grievance was 
declared to be an arbitrable one.’ Here, the company, 
in the presence of a clause which gave it “the sole 
right ... to lay off employees,” laid off some workers 
and subsequently contracted out their work. Follow- 
ing the Supreme Court decision, the Tennessee State 
Court of Appeals held that because of alleged union 
contract violations it was precluded from judging 
the grievance on its merits. 

The Third Circuit Court of Appeals,’ sitting in 
Philadelphia, refused to declare that a discharge 
case was not arbitrable. The court, citing the Supreme 
Court cases as governing authority, rejected the 
company contention that the violation of the no- 
strike clause by the thirty discharged workers re- 
lieved the employer of the obligation to arbitrate. 
This, the court said, is for the arbitrator to decide. 

In still another case before a federal judge in 
Maryland,* the union contended that the company’s 
refusal to reemploy women employees who had 
completed their pregnancy leave to full-time status 
amounted to a violation of the contract’s general 
layoff provision. The company complained that this 
dispute was not arbitrable. First, the practice was 
part of the company’s long-standing policy. Second, 
the union had previously failed in negotiations to 
obtain this right in the contract. While the judge 
stated that he was sympathetic to the company’s 
arguments, he felt obliged to follow the Supreme 
Court rules which precluded him from weighing the 
merits of the dispute. Here, also, the court ruled that 
this is the role of the arbitrator. 

Again, the District Court of North Carolina‘ re- 
fused to overturn an arbitrator’s award which ruled 
that a plant shutdown was not a vacation. The com- 
pany, although it had previously given its employees 
their contractual “fone week vacation,’ had at- 


* Volunteer Electric Cooperative v. Gann, Tennessee Court of 
Appeals, 1960, 46 LRRM 3049. 

* Molders’ Union v. Susquehanna Casting Co., USCA 3rd [Cir- 
cuit], 1960 46 LRRM 3079. 

* Maryland Telephone Union v. The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company, US.D.C., Md., 1960, D.L.R. #177, D-1. 

*TWUA v. Cone Mills Corp., US.D.C., North Carolina, 1960, 
DLR. #228, D.1. 
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tempted to call the shutdown a vacation in order to 
prevent the disbursement of state unemployment 
compensation to its workers. The contract contained 
a clause which guaranteed to management the “right 
to increase or decrease” operations. The court, by 
following the rules laid down in the Supreme Court 
cases, declared that the agreement was susceptible 
to the interpretation placed on the case by the 
arhitrator. 

Again, an employee! brought a suit in Massachu- 
setts Federal District Court to overturn an arbitra- 
tion award which had ordered his dismissal for par- 
ticipating in an illegal dispute. The court dismissed 
the suit, saying that the Supreme Court decisions 
prevented it from~reviewing the award, since the 
labor agreement provided that the decision of the 
arbitrator was final. 

In Ohio, the Circuit Court of Appeals? ruled that 
where an arbitrator had dismissed the union’s griey- 
ance concerning “job standards” he could not then 
order both parties to negotiate for an engineering 
survey concerning “job standards.” Once the arbitra- 
tor had dismissed the grievance his task was com- 
pleted, the court found. 


FUTURE UNCERTAIN 


Although a number of decisions which apply the 
Supreme Court rules have been handled down by 
state and lower federal courts, even the most astute 
observer of the field cannot be sure of just what 
their full effects will be. Before this can be known, 
we must await still more decisions which might 
amplify or limit the doctrines declared by the 
Supreme Court. 

Joun J. McKew 


Division of Personnel Administration 


* Isaac Howard v. U.S. Rubber Co., US.D.C., Mass. 1961, Daily 
Labor Report #44, p. A-6. 

* Local 791, IUE v. Magnavox Company, US.C.A. (6th Circuit), 
1961, 47 LRRM 2571. 


Challenges to Arbitration—This volume contains the pro- 
ceedings of the 1960 annual meeting of the National 
Academy of Arbitrators. Among the topics discussed by 
the participants were: remedies in labor arbitration; 
arbitration of subcontracting disputes; use of arbitration 
to determine the disputed terms of new contracts when 
deadlocks develop in negotiations; and a critique of the 
academy’s activities in the last twelve years. Edited by 
Jean T. McKelvey, BNA Incorporated, Washington 7, 
D.C., 1960, 188 pp., $6.50. 
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A West Coast Subcontracting Enterprise 


Over a nine-year period, 800 out of 905 handicapped persons trained by 


this company have been able to move on to competitive employment 


SuccEssFUL employment of physically handi- 
eapped persons—either as new hires or as workers 
retained on company payrolls after their physical 
impairment—is no longer news to many employers. 
Their experiences with handicapped persons have 
proved that those who are carefully placed in jobs to 
suit their abilities can be equal to or even more efficient 
than their able-bodied fellow workers. 

There is a problem, however, in placing physically 


impaired persons who cannot compete with other 
_ workers, either because their handicaps are too severe 
for them to work at a competitive pace or because 
_ they have no skills to utilize. 


It is for individuals of this kind that subcontracting 
work and some types of shelter workshops are provid- 
ing the answer. When companies will cooperate by 
subcontracting some of their work, many of these 
handicapped persons can become fully or partially 
self-supporting. 

An example of a West Coast enterprise that has 
been operating successfully for over ten years through 
cooperation of many companies is Sheltered Work- 
shops, Inc., of Santa Monica, California. This indus- 
trially oriented workshop started operations in 1951 


ima single barracks building (2,500 square feet) that 


had been used by the Marine Corps in World War II. 
The enterprise soon expanded to include an additional 
4,500 square feet in a Santa Monica warehouse build- 
ing and a second plant of 8,000 square feet in a World 
War II defense plant located near the International 
Airport in Los Angeles. 

In the near future a new building in Santa Monica 
will be built to replace the several original buildings 
in that city. The second plant in Los Angeles will 
continue to operate, providing work within easy ac- 
cess of disabled workers in this area. 


ORIGINS 


The idea for this enterprise stemmed from the ex- 
perience of the Santa Monica office of the California 
Department of Employment in placing physically 
handicapped persons in jobs with companies in the 
area. This experience showed the need for work oppor- 
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tunities that would take these individuals out of com- 
petition with able-bodied workers, at least until they 
learned skills that could be utilized despite their 
handicaps. 

One example of such experience encountered by the 
state employment service was the individual who, al- 
though suffering from Parkinson’s disease, was hired 
for an assembly line job by a manufacturer willing to 
employ handicapped persons. The productive capacity 
of the worker was so low, however, that continuation 
of his employment would have raised the cost of the 
product above the established selling price. 

Another situation concerned an employer’s offer to 
hire, for an eight-week job, thirteen persons confined 
to wheel chairs. The offer was withdrawn, however, 
when the state employment group investigated and 
found that construction changes in the plant would 
be necessary to accommodate the wheel chairs. The 
length of the job did not warrant the additional ex- 
pense for the company. 

The answer, it appeared, might be for these persons 
to work on subcontracting jobs that would permit 
them to produce at a slower pace and in an environ- 
ment suited to their handicaps (where wheel chairs 
could be accommodated, for example). When employ- 
ers in the area expressed their conviction that such 
an enterprise would be feasible, the Santa Monica Bay 
Area Committee for Employment of the Handicapped 
appointed a study group to determine the possibility 
of establishing a workshop. The unit’s report was 
favorable. 

As a result, the committee raised $2,200, and in 
November 1951 Sheltered Workshops, Inc. was estab- 
lished in the former marine barracks in Santa Monica. 
An Army veteran of World War II who had been a 
motivating influence in establishing the workshop was 
placed in charge. He resigned from his post at the 
California Department of Employment to head the 
project. 


PROGRESS OF THE GROUP 


During the more than nine years that the workshop 
has been operating, about 150 firms in the area have 
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given it contracts. Assembly work of various kinds— 
model kits, display units, hinges, test equipment and 
pressure switches—is handled by these workers. Wire 
harness assembly, black box assembly, and all types 
of mechanical assemblies also are jobs commonly sub- 
contracted to the workshop, as are gift wrapping and 
packaging. 

The subcontracting work likewise may include drill- 
ing of aluminum parts for aircraft; of steel and brass 
parts for automobiles; of wood parts for furniture; and 
of plastic parts for toys. 

Sheltered Workshops, Inc., not only pays for the 
services of handicapped persons but it also trains some 
of them so they will be employable. Then it encourages 
those capable and qualified in skill and aptitude to 
obtain employment in private enterprise._Although 
the group was formed to offer employment to those 
who could not earn their way in competitive business 
and industry, it actually has developed the productive 
capacity of a great percentage of these persons so they 
have been able to move on to other jobs. 

In 1960, 129 persons were employed at some time 
during the year. (The number on the payroll varies, 
of course, with the orders received.) Of that number, 
sixty left their jobs. Most of the sixty resigned to go 
into private industry; the remainder, however, were 
unable to continue working because of the deteri- 
orating state of their disabilities. 

An even more impressive figure showing the 
achievements of the group in preparing workers for 
private employment is the total number that left the 
workshop from its inception‘in 1951 to the end of 


1959. During that period, 905 persons were employed, 
and approximately 800 of them moved on to competi- 
tive employment. 

Some of the workshop’s annual reports cite benefits 
to the community resulting from the enterprise. In 
the 1959 report, it was pointed out that the Santa 
Monica community had gained $39,999 in additional 
tax revenue from workers who had previously been 
unemployed. 


WORKING RULES 


Although workers who cannot obtain jobs in private 
employment are hired at Sheltered Workshops, they: 
must serve a ninety-day probationary period before 
being accepted as permanent employees. Those who 
receive training at the workshop and are then hired 
there are on probation for thirty days. Work that does 
not meet minimum quality requirements is returned 
to the person producing it. Should excessive rework 
be required, an individual may be subject to wage 
review, disciplinary layoff, or dismissal. (In practice, 
however, this rule is seldom enforced.) 

Pay scales are established according to the indi- 
vidual’s abilities and skills, based upon quality and 
quantity of work produced. 

All employees are expected to work the regular 
schedules, which are: factory, 7:30 A.m. to noon and 
12:30 p.m. to 5 P.M.; office, 8:30 a.m. to noon and 
12:30 p.m. to 5 p.M.; or preestablished daily periods of 
two, four or six hours. ; 

Doris M. THompson 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management 


The Local Union-management Relationship—This study 
analyzes the relations between local unions and manage- 
ment in forty-one establishments. Although the university 
views this as an extension of its Illini City project, it 
shifts its method of research from the case-study approach 
to a survey technique that involves detailed interviews 
with only a few top leaders of management and the union 
in each establishment. By Milton Derber, W. Ellison 
Chambers, and Ross Stagner, Institute of Labor. and In- 
dustrial Relations, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, 
1960, 208 pp., $4.25. 


Strikes, Picketing and Secondary Boycotts Under the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Amendments—This monograph, authored by 
a former National Labor Relations Board chairman, ana- 
lyzes the effects that the Labor-Management Disclosure 
and Reporting Act will have on prevalent union tactics. 
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Bookshelf 


By Guy Fomer, Industrial Relations Counselors, 1270 
Avenue.of the Americas, New York, New Y ork, 1960, 43 
pp., $1.75. 4 


Automation: Its Impact on Business and People—An attempt 
is made in this book to measure, on the basis of case study 
findings, how great an effect the advance of automation is 
likely to have on industrial organization and structure, 
small business, jobs and working conditions, unemploy- 
ment and worker displacement, education, leisure time and 
cultural progress, price stability and economic growth. 
The author is director of the School of Industrial Manage- 
ment and a professor of economics at Georgia Institute of 
Technology; he is also serving as consultant to the US 
Senate-House Economics Committee. By Walter Bucking- 
ham, Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York, 
New York, 1961, 196 pp., $4.50. 
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a. 


IANPOWER, it has been suggested, is the 
untapped source of manpower in the United 


: educated people who can fill supervisory posi- 
re to be met, many believe that business must 
source more effectively than it has in the past. 
turn, may mean that a company’s personnel 
; that relate to its female employees need 
reful serutinizing. For instance, are women be- 
: criminated against as far as pay is concerned? 
eminently qualified woman be promoted to a 


1. For jobs which can be performed equally well by 
either men or women workers, do you prefer 


Male office workers? ...............0........ 32% 
i Female office workers? .................... 33% 
INIGBILCTEFEICO icc. te el sne cid cil cgeh sees 35% 


2. When a higher position becomes vacant, is it a 
practice in your office to give preference to the 
male office worker over the female employee al- 
: though both have equal qualifications? 


VEE oth Oe ENE a ane en Oe 52% 
| a. 44%p 
Drags Wer 6st AI 


3. Do you have a double standard pay scale for male 
and female office workers? 


WES. .saidasdlcece tne ee 33% 
TSI) ss scniom behngpSehee AANA a ee 66% 
0 1% 


4. Do you expect a higher level of job performance 
by male office employees? 


CES sultans) Ee ee Bepehe« 57% 
0 oe 41% 
RNOMATIS WICK UMM eer ttc cc- ben suit eerinecnd te 2% 
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today. And if the emerging requirements for — 


Women on the Job 


supervisory position? What, indeed, is the current 
status of female workers on the job? 


Sixteen Questions Answered 


To answer these questions, the National Office Man- 
agement Association conducted a survey covering 
more than 1,900 companies in the United States and 
Canada. Sixteen questions relating to women on the 
job were asked. These questions and the answers 
that the association received are reproduced on this 
page and the next. 


5. When a female office employee displays poor 
judgment in handling her job or making an im- 
portant decision, do you 


Tend to be more critical?’................ 1% 
Tend to be more lenient? ................ 28% 
Treat female employee same as 
Malecemployee tin. ww eran Mae 68% 
INOwaANIS Wenie eerie teen ee LE 3% 


6. Do you have any qualms about placing a woman 
supervisor over a department which employs male 


workers? 
Yes Pea N CG orm s aire wat Gi iicy aeeeiehale seers em Sia sata 65% 
Wei ee uss eis AL Res eRe He eet 31% 
INO AIS WEL vers, Stir eee mee 47 


7. Who has the better chance for success in super- 
vising an all-female department? 


Mi ghey SUPERVISOR oot eee n as ore 68% 
Female supervisor .................0.0005 11% 
INOrOPIMON Wt. oache caiiattn rae 21% 


8. If your office is automated or uses electronic 
equipment, do you prefer to hire in your data 
processing department 


Male employees? ..........0..00 ccc. 14% 
Female employees? ................0000: 11% 
INGuprererenees 2). 0.4.4 uae ecu es: 25% 
BY ROOM ANION Vt aM! Re sc cactus 50% 
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9. In your opinion, will the use of the new electronic 
equipment tend to woo back to the office more 
male workers? 


esr heel Oe Ee ce hat eid RO Ra 357 
ING ccnp Slee eel bo a een Ae Miata 257 
NOsopinionia oe pee 20% 
INO ATISW ETI fect is teoie a eerie ieee 19% 
10. Is the rate of absenteeism higher for female office 
workers? 
GSA NER SUA Menyreee be oak Ota Sioa tae 80% 
CRORES Ant SUS a a Oa 18% 
IN OP ANSWER) peuvent ee ate _ 2% 


11. From your experience, do you find that there are 
more problem workers among women employees 
(such as prima donna, gossip, etc.)? 


By CISPR coh ene eore Mir enPe ATR Sob 757 
UNO ate, EM aoe get ase AaB 247 
INO HOpURION) 7. ctey Mee ce eee 1% 


12. Do you find that female workers tend to be more 
neurotic than male employees? 


DS GAS Na Taso LS Ghee | PS Ras ea a RLS f 527% 


13. Do you grant more special privileges (such a: 
tume off, etc.) to female employees than to male 


employees? 
MOS iia cs Ces ard 26% 
INO se ee ib en 747, 


14. Do you have any jobs in the office where sea 
appeal is a qualification and given serious con 
sideration in hiring? 


15. Do. you hire women over thirty-five years of age 
for office positions? 


VYesieesnis See OBI aN SRE Aco bre cc Bossip spol c. 64% 
No SAIS) PEA ER ONO DROBO COU OTD NOL Sous 8% 
Occasionally. 2 .../.....50..0.07 ee 28% 


16. Do you conduct a refresher course or specia 
training program for women thirty-five years o; 
age or more who have previously worked in ar 
office and are now being employed by yow 


company? 
VYesocucila ascot 18% 
Noo ee 82% 


Personnel Administration In Advertising 


The important contribution that the personnel spe- 
cialist can make in the field of advertising is begin- 
ning to be appreciated, according to an article in the 
March 17 issue of Printers’ Ink. A main reason is that 
high turnover, which is costly under any circum- 
stances, has special implications in advertising. For 
instance, placement specialists say that a fired em- 
ployee almost invariably can find a job at a higher 
salary than he had been previously getting. Then 
there are cases such as the art director who left one of 
the top ten agencies when his request for a salary in- 
crease was turned down. This man immediately moved 
to another agency at a salary higher than he had re- 
quested at agency A. But within four months the first 
agency decided they needed him; and to get him back 
they offered twice as much money as he had been 
making there. 

Few could fail to get the message here. A little more 
planning, a little better recognition of individual abil- 
ity and how it fits into the organization’s needs, would 
have saved a lot of money. But, suggests Printers’ 
Ink, most top executives in agencies have had little 
training in management. Rather, the man who is doing 
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a bang-up job writing copy or servicing accounts i: 
often rewarded by promotion to a managerial posi- 
tion, for which he has no training and maybe little 
talent. 

Today there is growing recognition that this is not 
the answer for either the agency or the individual 
Here are some of the measures being taken to remedy 
the situation, at least in some agencies: 

e “Personnel management is being assigned to ex: 
perts rather than to art or copy men who deserve pro- 
motion. 

e “College recruitment and executive training pro- 
grams are gaining in number and effectiveness. In 
conjunction with such programs, some agencies aré 
continually evaluating their personnel, so that desery- 
ing talent can be recognized and moved up fast. 

e “There is a marked increase in planning—in pro- 
jecting personnel needs so that a change in billings is 
not necessarily the cue to hire or fire.” 

Nobody suggests this means the millennium has 
arrived in advertising, but it is felt that better per- 
sonnel practices can reduce costs at a time when the 


profit squeeze demands just that. 
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Significant Labor Statistics 


1961 1960 Percentage Change 
Unit Year Latest | Latest 
Ago Month | Month 
Feb. Jan. Dec Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. over over 
Previous| Year 
Month Ago 
Price Index (BLS) 
1947-1949 = 100 127.5} 197.4 127.5) 127.4) 127.3 126.8) 126.6 125.6, —O.1) +1.5 
1947-1949 = 100 121.4, 121.3) 121.4; 121.1; 120.9) 120.2) 120.1) 117.4, 40.1) 43.4 
1947-1949 = 100 132.4, 132.3) 132.3) 132.1) 132.2) 132.0; 131.5) 131.2} +0 1) 40.9 
1947-1949 = 109.6; 109.4 110.6) 110.7; 111.0) 110.6) 109.3) 108.4) 40.2) 41.1 
1947-1949 = 100 146.2) 146.2) 146.5) 146.5) 146.1) 144.7) 146.2) 147.5 0 —0.9 
1947-1949 = 100 | 159.4] 158.5) 158.0] 157.9} 157.3| 156.9] 156.7] 154.7|/ +0.6] +3.0 
: 1947-1949 = 100 133.8} 133.7) 133.7) 133.9) 134.0) 133.9) 133.8] 132.6, +0.1| +0.9 
Reading and Recreation............. 1947-1949 = 100 122.7; 122.2) 122.3) 122.5) 121.9) 122.1) 121.9) 120.6} +0.4) +1.7 
cher Goods and Services........... 1947-1949 = 100 132.6} 132.6 182.7) 132.7| 132.7| 132.7) 132.4) 131.8 0 +0.6 
ment Status (Census) 
Hian labor force. = thousands 70,360| 69,837; 70,549) 71,213) 71,069) 71,155} 72,070) 68,449| +0.7| 42.8 
nplo, C0 thousands 64,655} 64,452} 66,009) 67,182) 67,490) 67,767) 68,282) 64,520; +0.3;) +0.2 
CuliNe: 66, thousands 4,708| 4,634 4,950, 5,666) 6,247) 6,588) 6,454, 4,619) +1.6) +1.9 
fonagricultural industries eee thousands 59,947] 59,818} 61,059) 61,516) 61,244| 61,179} 61,828) 59,901; +0.2) +0.1 
nemployed See ge oe thousands 5,705} 5,385) 4,540) 4,031) 3,579] 3,388} 3,788) 3,931) +5.9| +45.1 
Earners (BLS) 
loyees in nonagricultural establish- 
ments, total Le ee thousands p 51,329) r 51,704| r 53,547| 53,370! 53,631} 53,743) 53,320) 52,284 —0.7) —1.8 
loyees in nonagricultural establish- 
ents, without Alaska Ss Hawaii’. . thousands p 51,105} 7 51,480] r 53,310} 53,133) 53,391) 53,496) 53,062; 52,060; —0.7| —1.8 
thousands p 15,471) 7 15,583) r 15,836) 16,129) 16,313} 16,505! 16,386) 16,520; —0.7| —6.4 
thousands p 622\r 630\r 641 647 656 663 672 669} —1.3| —7.0 
thousands p 2,238\r 2,379 r 2,552) 2.847) 3,006) 3,069} 3,130] 2,389) —5.9| —6.3 
thousands p 3,755| 3,773\r 3,843) 3,868] 3,889) 3,907) 3,921) 3,887| —0.5| —3.4 
thousands p 11,301) 7 11,490) 7 12,405} 11,842) 11,742) 11,665} 11,592} 11,329) —1.6| —0.2 
thousands p 2%,499|\7 24937 2,504 2499) 2501) 2515! 2,536) 2,439) +0.2) +25 
thousands p 6,533)r 6,525|r 6,612) 6,665} 6,698} 6,698) 6,685) 6,484, +0.1) +0.8 
ernment . : thousands p 8,686)r 8,607) 7 8,917) 8,636) 8,586) 8,474) 8,140} 8,343) +0.9) 4+4.1 
ction and related en | in mfg. : 
employment 
Inanufacturing. es S EEG ane e thousands p 11,405} 7 11,515} 7 11,745) 12,037; 12,226) 12,399) 12,265) 12,494 —1.0) —8.7 
& thousands p 6,358]/r 6,469|r 6,613] 6,786 6,863) 6,949} 6,833} 7,268; —1.7| —12.5 
thousands p 5,047\r 5,046)r 5,132) 5,251) 5,363) 5,450) 5,432) 5,226 A —3.4 
_ number p 88.8\r 38.8 38.6) 39.2) 39.6 39.5) 39.8) 39.8 0 —25 
‘number p 39.3\r 39.2 39.1) 39.6 40.1) 39.9} 40.0) 40.44 +03) —2.7 
number p 38.2%r 38.4 38.0 38.8 39.0 39.0 39.5 39.0) —0.5} —2.1 
dollars p 2.32 2.32 2.32 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.28 2.29 0 +1.3 
dollars p PAT 2 AT 2.48 2.46 2.46 2.46 2.44 2.45 0 +0.8 
dollars p 2.12 eo 8 ate 0 8 08). 2200) 2 07, 382.05 0 +3.4 
ge weekly earnings 
manufacturing. dollars p 90.02\r 90.02 89.55) 90.16; 91.08) 90.85) 90.74) 91.14 0 1.2 
urable........ dollars p 97.077 96.82 96.97; 97.42) 98.65) 98.15} 97.60} 98.98) +0.3; —1.9 
: dollars p 80.98\7 81.41} 80.18} 81.48) 81.51} 81.51} 81.77; 79.95} —O0.5| 41.3 
ht time hourly earnings (estimated) 
; manufacturing ee eee dollars p 2.28 2.28 2.28 2.5 2.25 2.2% 2,29 2.23 0 +2.2 
Durab co ee dollars p 2.42} 2.42 242: 240 2.39) 2.40/ 2.37) 2.37 0 42.1 
Nor dollars p 2.08} 2.08 2.08) 2.06) 2.05) 2.05} 2.02) 2.01 0 +3.5 
per 100 employees |p 3.3)r 4.8 3.9 3.9 3.8 4.2) 4.3) 3.0} —23.3} +30.0 
per 100 employees |p 0.6ir 0.7 0.6 0.7 1.0 1.8 1.5 1.0) —14.3| —40.0 
ae : | per 100 employees |p 2.3r 3.0 2.9 oF 2.9 1.8 22 1.5; =23.3) +53.3 
Oe ee a 100 employees |p 2.5/7 3.1 1.8 2.3 28 3.5 3.8 2.9] —19.4| —13.8 
| 
llowing eight industries also exclude Alaska and Hawaii. p Preliminary. + Revised. n.a. Not available. A—Less than .05%. 
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Blue Collars Fade 


White-collar employment has been expanding 
steadily since the present century began. At the 1950 
midway mark, the largest group of American job 
holders was still made up of blue-collar workers. But 
by 1956, the white-collar workers had taken over 
the lead. 

During the decade of the Fifties, as shown in the 
following table, the ranks of both the white-collar 
and the service groups of workers advanced about 
28%, while the number of workers in the blue-collar 
group increased less than 4%: 


1950 1960 
Number in Percentage Numberin Percentage 
Millions of Total Millions of Total 
Total nonfarm 
employment ............ 52.2 100% 61.3 100% 
Blue-collar 
WOLKETS 02), <0 2518 44.7 24.2 39.5 
White-collar 
MOTKENS) eee: 22 A 42.8 28.7 46.9 
Service workers ...... 6.5 12.5 8.3 13.6 


Further information, showing how the various 
occupations included within these three groups of 
workers fared during the ten-year period, are reported 
in graphic form on the Board’s Road Maps of Indus- 
try, No. 1315. 


Marriage Business 
The C-E Flame, monthly publication for the per- 
sonnel of Combustion Engineering, Inc., in New York 
City, reports the marriages of its employees in a col- 
umn that is titled “Mergers.” News of employees 
becoming parents is reported in a column titled ““New 
Products.” 


Radio Show Keeps Employees Informed 


The West Point Manufacturing Company sponsors 
a weekly radio program. Its purpose is to help its 
employees keep in touch with one another and with 
what is going on in the textile industry. Known as 
“Keeping in Touch,” the program is broadcast every 
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Thursday evening from five to five-thirty over statiol 
WBMK in West Point, Georgia. 

Information sent over the air—most of it gathere 
by personnel men and recreation directors at the com 
pany’s various locations throughout the area—in 
cludes a resume of recreation department activities 1 
each community, the names of new employees an 
retirees, news of department changes, expansion pro 
grams, plant or machinery additions, and any an 
all community news involving West Point employee: 
A regular feature of the show is a ten- to fifteen 
minute interview with one or more employees wh 
have done something of special interest. 


Suggestion Dividends 


To stimulate its employees to submit more cost 
saving ideas, the Owens-Illinois Glass Company’s plan 
in Huntington, West Virginia, conducted a special sug 
gestion contest. The contest lasted for the two month 
of January and February. Each month, managemen 
contributed 25 cents to a jackpot for every saving 
suggestion submitted. At the end of the month, th 
accumulated jackpot was presented to the employe 
who turned in the most cost-saving ideas during tha 
month. 

Quality was rewarded, too. When the contest endec 
a portable television set was given as a grand prize t 
the employee who had submitted the best saving 
suggestion adopted during the course of the tw 
months. The winners of the special contest award 
also received whatever cash their ideas earned unde 
the regular suggestion program. 


Company Procedure Manuals 


Personnel policies are written expressions of th 
goals an organization seeks to achieve in all matter 
that affect the people in the organization. Of neces 
sity, these policies are stated in broad, long-rang 
terms. 

To give supervisors the specific instructions the: 
may need to interpret the general intention of to; 


_management and actually carry it out under condi 
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ions that change constantly, many companies main- 
vain personnel procedure manuals. 
The contents and format of 147 of these manuals, 


146,000 employees, were analyzed by Tor ConrEeRENCE 
Boarp. Its findings have just been sent to Associates 
in “Personnel Procedure Manuals,” Studies in Per- 
sonnel Policy, No. 180. This publication explains in 
Hetail how and by whom procedure statements are 
brepared, describes how the manuals are distributed 
and kept up to date, and contains reproductions of 
‘many actual procedure statements touching on a wide 
variety of personnel subjects. 


Retired Workers for the Peace Corps? 


| Retired workers who have the skills needed by un- 
lerdeveloped countries should be recruited for the 


Peace Corps, suggests Ross J. Wilhelm, a University 
of Michigan instructor in marketing. 

| ‘Mr. Wilhelm feels that what underdeveloped 
sountries need most are not the skills of the typical 
pollege undergraduate or recent graduate but, rather, 
the skills acquired through years of experience by 
mechanics, machinists, bricklayers, carpenters, tool 
and die makers, and foremen and managers. “And it 
is our older and retired citizens,” he says, “who repre- 
sent a pool of practically all industrial skills which 
are not being utilized, but could be put to use in the 
‘mderdeveloped countries.” 

Will there be problems? Of course, says Mr. Wil- 
nelm. “But I cannot believe they will be any more 
‘lifficult to solve than the problems of handling any 
pther group.” Would older workers be interested? 
Some, it is believed, would find the utilization of 
their skills in such a manner more acceptable than 
the “life of leisure” that so many Americans seem to 
oalk at when retirement approaches. 


Beware of Dogs 


Eli Lilly and Company in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
tas purchased two German shepherd dogs to accom- 
bany night watchmen on their rounds of outlying 


>uildings. The two police dogs are trained to protect 


i 


heir masters and to give the alarm when they hear 
»r smell anything unusual. 


A Car for One and Cash for All 


| Every time its employees work 250,000 man hours 
‘without a lost-time accident, the Sonoco Products 
‘Company of Hartsville, South Carolina, contributes 
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$1,000 to a safety kitty. This kitty is distributed only 
when a total of 1,000,000 consecutive hours have been 
worked without a lost-time accident. Should an acci- 
dent occur before the million-hour mark is attained, 
the contest starts anew but there is no loss of any 
money already contributed to the kitty. The manner 
of distribution of the kitty is decided by a vote of the 
employees themselves. 

Recently, upon the completion of one million man 
hours without a disabling injury, the kitty total was 
$32,000. The company’s 1,889 employees voted to 
spend $2,000 for a compact car and to divide the rest. 
The division netted each employee the sum of $16.17; 
and a cafeteria worker, whose card number was drawn 
from a contest barrel, won the compact car as an extra 
bonus. 


1959’s Employment Record 


The American labor force has a high degree of flex- 
ibility and turnover. Millions of workers enter and 
leave the ranks of the employed each year. Of those 
who move in and out, many are employed only part of 
the year. 

“Work Experience of the Population in 1959,” a free 
thirty-six page report just issued by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics discloses that over 78 million different 
persons worked at some time during 1959, with close 
to 54% of them earning pay for fifty weeks or more at 
full-time jobs. About 60% of the teenagers who were 
employed worked part time. Though less than half 
of all women worked, 36% of those who did held full- 
time jobs. Practically all males—except those of re- 
tirement or school age—were in the working force, and 
approximately seven-tenths of them were employed 
all year at full-time jobs. 

How 1959’s extent-of-employment record compares 
with the records of 1958 and 1957 is shown in the fol- 
lowing BLS table: 


Number of Employees (in thousands) 
Work Experience 1959 1958 1957 


Total who worked during the year.... 78,162 77,115 177,664 


Binlittima cence. seek nie eta 54,545 52,875 54,799 
SOLO D2 Weeks esis cee 42,030 41,329 42,818 
DULOAOLWEEKS TAs erp ki accseae en 12,515 11,546 11,981 

Part time or intermittently ................ 23,617 24,240 22,865 
1 to 26 weeks at full-time jobs... 8,459 8,799 8,075 
Ate part-time jODS: sank esoee 15,158 15,441 14,790 

5G to b2. Weeks: uiaiscapeonas. «cs 5,173 5,402 4,989 
Dt OvAOF WEEKS) i ee ee eee: 3,104 3,025 2,872 
I to 26) weeks (204.025 sae 6,881 7,014 6,929 
—J.R.O'M. 
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Labor Press Highlights 


Lack of brotherhood among engineers is the prime 
reason for the collapse of the Engineers and Scientists 
of America, a federation of independent engineering 
unions, says one of the federation’s affiliates. In 
analyzing the reasons for the parent body’s failure, 
the Seattle Professional Engineers Employees Asso- 
ciation points to the absence of a national “com- 
munity of interest.” Each member organization had its 
own ideas about which problems should be tackled and 
how to go about solving them. Consequently, the only 
successful campaigns were those that were generated 
locally. This made the dissolution of the national or- 
ganization inevitable, concludes the SPEEA. 


Although the SPEEA still hopes that a new na- © 


tional engineers’ organization will grow “out of the 
ashes of ... [the] ESA,” it emphasizes that a requisite 
for any such organization must be the development 
of a “national consensus of appropriate employment 
characteristics and .. .a feeling of brotherhood toward 
our fellow engineers.” 


Stewardesses Join TWU 


After disaffiliating from the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, the 7,000-member Air Line Stewards and Stew- 
ardesses Association has announced that it is eombin- 
ing with the Transport Workers Union, AFL-CIO. 
The action was taken in defiance of the AFL-CIO 
executive council which had previously rejected an 
ALSSA bid for direct affiliation with the federation 
and at the same time had forbidden the association to 
switch to any other AFL-CIO union. 

According to the terms of the consolidation agree- 
ment, the ALSSA will maintain its autonomy. Head- 
quarters of the ALSSA will remain in Chicago and 
there will be no changes in the union structure. 

In fact, the ALSSA will be strengthened, states its 
president, Rowland K. Quinn, for the merger brings 
all stewards and stewardesses, except those employed 
by two airlines, within the framework of one union. 
The exceptions are Mohawk Airlines’ thirty steward- 
esses, represented by the Air Line Pilots Association, 
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Failure of Engineers’ Union Analyzed 


and the Flying Tiger Lines’ sixty stewardesses, repre 
sented by the International Brotherhood of Team 
sters. ] 
NMU-Seafarer Feud-On Again? id 

An article appearing in a recent issue of The NML 
Pilot, biweekly publication of the 4.0,000-membe: 
National Maritime Union, accuses the Seafarers’ In 
ternational Union of attempting “to dominate al 
maritime unions.” 

This charge, first made by a local president of th 
Masters, Mates and Pilots Union, is based on circum 
stances surrounding the creation of the Nationa 
Committee on Maritime Bargaining! and _allegec 
raiding of licensed officers’ unions by the SIU. 

While the National Committee on Maritime Bar 
gaining was organized ostensibly under the auspice 
of the Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, Th 
NMU Pilot claims that it is dominated by the 75,000 
member SIU. The National Maritime Union stresse 
that it is not a member of this bargaining committe 
because it feels that any attempt to arrive at “com 
mon collective bargaining efforts” should be achievec 
through the Maritime Trades Department of th 
AFL-CIO. | 

Attempts by the Seafarers to raid licensed officers 
unions began when they set up the Brotherhood o 
Marine Engineers to prey upon the MEBA jurisdic 
tion, states the union newspaper. Although the BM] 
subsequently merged with the MEBA it did not los 
its identity. It has since chartered locals on both th 
Great Lakes and the West Coast which have beet 
accused of raiding independent unions to enlist bot 
deck and radio officers as well as engineers, report 
The NMU Pilot. 


Seagoing Steelworkers 


The membership of the Independent Lake Sailor: 
Union has voted to affiliate with the United Steel 


‘For further details on the National Committee on Maritim 
Bargaining, see “Sea Unions To Seek National Bargaining,’ Man 


agement Record, February 1961, p. 33. 
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vorkers of America, reports Steel Labor. After the 
fote the Steelworkers designated the sailors’ union 
_.ocal 7,000, USW. 

As a result of this action, the steel union can now 
yoast that it represents sailors handling more than 
50% of the ore and coal cargo operations on the 
“jreat Lakes. Local 7,000 adds contracts covering 
_hree fleets with forty-three ships to the nine fleets 
ind 112 ships that are currently represented by Steel- 
vorkers’ Local 5,000. 

_ The presidents of the two sailor locals recently met 
»o lay plans for their 1961 organizing drive on the 


akes. 


, artial Strike Tried by Insurance Agents 


One hundred and thirty insurance agents who are 
members of the Insurance Workers International 
Union have agreed to temporarily suspend their 
‘unique partial strike” and renew negotiation efforts 
so achieve a first contract with the Detroit Mutual 
(msurance Company, notes the AFL-CIO News. 

| While the “partial strike” lasted, the insurance 
agents worked each morning, providing uninterrupted 
service to their policyholders, yet they refused to issue 
any new policies. This left them free to man the picket 
ines each afternoon. A union spokesman expressed 
the agents’ position when he remarked that: “Our 
struggle is with the company, not with its customers.” 
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JLGWU Opposes Union of Its Organizers 


The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
as gone on record as opposing recognition of the 
Federation of Union Representatives, a group that 
claims to represent a “substantial majority” of 
{ILGWU organizers and business agents. 

After granting a hearing to individuals associated 
with this new organization, the ILGWU general ex- 
scutive board condemned it as an example of “narrow, 
commercial business unionism carried to the extreme.” 
[his is the type of unionism, declares Justice, bi- 
weekly of the ILGWU, that considers the “top offi- 
cers of the union [as]... the board of directors of a 
orporation, rendering certain paid services.” 

All this is contrary to the unionism practiced by 
the ILGWU for over sixty years, avers the labor 
paper. The ILGWU views unionism as a “crusade” 
thich bands together working people to defend their 
interests. The union’s business agents and organizers, 
according to this interpretation, are “missionaries” in 
this crusade and “not simply employees engaged to 
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perform a job for pay by an employer called the 
union.” 

The ILGWU is convinced that the new organiza- 
tion can only be ‘“‘an instrument of internal dissension 
and strife, bound to undermine the standards and wel- 
fare of the ILGWU and its members.” 

Certain critics within the union have maintained 
that a number of graduates of the ILGWU’s training 
institute for union officials who were recruited from 
outside the ranks of the union are responsible for the 
new organization. ILGWU President David Dubinsky 
promptly rebutted this charge by directing these 
critics to look at the many devoted “outsiders” who 
now hold responsible positions in the ILGWU. The 
new “union within a union,” he says, is composed of 
both “outsiders” and “insiders” who are united in 
thinking of the union as a business. 

To counteract the influence of the new organization, 
the general executive board has formed a Review 
Committee on Personnel Matters. This committee 
will consider grievances and suggestions of officers 
and staff members and will make recommendations on 
wages and other personnel problems to the general 
executive board. 

While the ILGWU is against unions of organizers 
or business agents, it has announced that it will legally 
oppose only those organizations that include business 
agents, since the duties of the latter are “directorial 
in nature.” The dress union has instructed its legal 
department not to oppose representation proceedings 
if the bargaining unit is limited to staff organizers 
employed by the ILGWU general office. These organ- 
izers have only a “minimal impact on the shaping of 
the labor movement in general,” says the union. 


Joun J. McKew 


Division of Personnel Administration 


Labor in America—In this new edition of a book originally 
published over a decade ago, the author discusses the his- 
tory of American labor unions from colonial days up to 
the present. By Foster Rhea Dulles, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 432 Park Avenue South, New York, New York, 
1960, 435 pp., $7.50. 


Labor in the United States—In an attempt to give the reader 
“an intelligent understanding of labor issues in the United 
States,” the author first reviews the history of organized 
labor. He then treats such subjects as collective bargain- 
ing, wage analysis, labor law, and economic insecurity 
from sociological, economic and political science bases. 
By Sanford Cohen, Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 1960, 676 pp., $6.95. 
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Organizing the Corporate Marketing Staff—Appendix' 


Sylvania Electric Products Co. 


A subsidiary of General Telephone & Electronics Cor- 
poration. A large, divisionally organized producer of elec- 
tronic, chemical and photographic equipment. 


Senior Vice-President—M arketing 


Over-all Objective 


To achieve imaginative, aggressive marketing throughout 
the company by aiding and guiding the divisions in initiat- 
ing, planning, executing, evaluating, and controlling all 
marketing activities needed to achieve an effective market- 
ing program and maintain the most economical and effective 
balance between corporate and division marketing activities. 


Major Accountabilities 


Pm ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT: Formulate and guide the 
formulation of objectives and goals of the marketing 
function in its broadest aspects throughout the company. 
Initiate and encourage manpower development activities, 
transfers, and promotions to aid in achieving a high level 
of performance by all marketing personnel. 

a) Corporate MaArKETING PERSONNEL: Develop and di- 
rect the personnel in the various corporate marketing 
activities reporting to him. 

b) Drviston Marketing PerRsoNNEL: Advise and assist 
operating management in organizing, developing, and 
directing marketing personnel throughout the com- 
pany. 

& Over-aLt Corporate Poxicy: Contribute to the deter- 
mination of over-all corporate policy, objectives, and 
strategy in his capacity as a member of top management 
and presidential advisor. 


> Marxetine Poricy: Formulate and implement market- 
ing policies, appropriate to his responsibilities, which 
assure a balance between consistency and flexibility in 
their application. 


> Sates Forecasts anp Bupcers: Guide the preparation 
and approval of sound corporate and division budgets. 
Actively participate in the preparation of the sales fore- 
casts on which these budgets are based and supply infor- 
mation regarding the economic climate and sales outlook 
used as a basis for these forecasts. 


> Saves Resutts: Monitor and report on sales results in 
relation to budgets and initiate corrective action as re- 
quired. 


> Basic Price Structure: Contribute to determination of 
the basic price structure or major changes, with due con- 
sideration to profit impact and maintenance of sound 
trade relationships. 


* This appendix supplements the article on page 2. 
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> New Markets: Encourage and support recognition an 
development of profitable opportunities for exploitin 
new markets. | 
&> Trade Revationsuips: Maintain sound top-level cus 
tomer and trade relationships, with particular regard t 
multidivision customers. a 


© INTERRELATED MARKETING ACTIVITIES: Coordinate all in 
terrelated marketing activities of the operating divisions 
assuring the most effective and cohesive total effort. 


> DistriputTion Service: Achieve economical and effectiv 
operation of the distribution network. 


> Apvertisine: Direct the advertising program to attail 
the greatest return on investment. 


> Marker Researcu: Keep abreast of market condition 
and trends through a continuing program of market re 
search. Explore potentialities of new products and nev 
sales techniques. 


> Emptoyer Saues: Achieve a high level of usage of com 
pany products by employees by seeing that special dis 
count arrangements, policies and procedures are provided 


Bennett's 


A company of under 1,000 employees primarily engages 
in manufacture and distribution of paints and colorants 
glass distributing and contracting; and the operation of « 
number of retail paint and glass supply stores. It is fun 
tionally organized. 


f 


Vice-President—Marketing 


Reports to: 
President and General manager 


Supervises: 


Special label colorant sales manager 
Metropolitan glass manager 
Vice-president metropolitan sales 
Northern region manager 

Central region manager 


General Function: 


The vice-president of marketing is responsible for pla 
ning the over-all sales efforts of the company, making basi 
decisions regarding sales objectives, policies and programs 
and directing his staff and sales organization toward meetin 
the established sales objectives. 


Principal Duties and Responsibilities: 


1. Formulate broad sales objectives, policies, and program 
for all product lines for approval of the president. 

2. Recommend and counsel with the president on majo 

; 
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| decisions affecting the composition of product lines and 

| approve product changes within established policy. 

3. Determine the general merchandising strategy and the 
channels of distribution to be used in selling the com- 
pany’s products. 

4. Approve all selling prices and terms in line with estab- 

' lished company policy and practice. Establish policy 
and procedures for the preparation of bids and the 
rendering of quotations. 

5. Provide an effective organization both at the home office 
and in the field to carry on the company’s sales pro- 
gram. Define the specific territory and customer account 
responsibilities of each sales manager and the policy for 
assignment of such responsibilities to district sales man- 
agers and salesmen. 

6. Direct the development of basic product marketing 
plans and merchandising, advertising, and sales promo- 
tional programs. Review and approve plans that are 
submitted. 

Direct the conduct of market research and sales analysis 
activities in the development and maintenance of effec- 

' tive sales control tools. 

“8. Review and approve specific sales objectives or quotas 

_ for each organization unit and key person in the sales 

organization based on the recommendations of his staff 

and field managers. 

9. Develop sales expense budgets for the approval of the 

|, president and approve expense budgets for each seg- 

ment of the sales organization. Approve major devia- 
tions from the budget according to established budget 
| policies. ; 

0. Direct the training and development of sales personnel 

so that both the company and the employees are con- 

tributing their maximum effort to provide for the ad- 
vancement of others. 

‘1. Maintain contact with leading trade accounts in the 

field in order to get firsthand information on the market- 

ing conditions affecting Bennett’s. 

2. Assist the president in maintaining contacts with mem- 

bers of Colorizer Associates on matters pertaining to 

sales and merchandising programs. 


*rincipal Cooperative Relationships: 


1. Cooperate with the production manager, vice-president 
__ —metropolitan sales, and metropolitan glass manager 
in the establishment of production and delivery sched- 
ules and inventory levels. 

2. Cooperate with the technical director in the establish- 
ment of programs for product development or improve- 
ment and in the disposition of customer complaints 
| concerned with product quality. 

8. Work closely with the personnel director in all matters 
concerned with personnel administration in the sales 
organization and the development and administration 
of sales training and management development pro- 
grams. 

Cooperate with the controller in the establishment of 
budget, cost control, and sales control reports; in the 
formulation of procedures affecting the sales operations 
of the company; and in matters relating to credit, col- 
lection, and pricing policies of the company. 

5. Maintain relationships with merchandising, trade, in- 


os 
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dustry, and community groups or associations that are 
helpful in furthering the company’s sales and public 
relations programs. 


Lockheed Aircraft Company 


A large, divisionally organized manufacturer of aircraft, 
space vehicles and propulsion units, and electronic equip- 
ment. 


Vice-President—Sales 


The vice-president—sales is the principal officer reporting 
to the executive vice-president with company-wide func- 
tional and policy responsibility for marketing activities, 
including market research; military, commercial, and indus- 
trial sales; company-wide and divisional sales plans and 
programs: field services; spare parts; and customer relations. 
As a member of the president’s staff he advises him and the 
executive vice-president on general company matters and 
policy determinations brought before the staff, particularly 
those over which he has functional direction. He performs 
other duties assigned to his position as a corporate officer. 


Responsibility and Authority 
I. SPECIFIC RESPONSIBILITIES 


A. Sales Planning and Sales Programs 
1. Assist and counsel divisions in the development of sales 
plans, programs, methods and goals. 
2. Develop and maintain company-wide sales objectives 
and recommendations based upon divisional sales plans, 
programs, goals and performance. 


B. Market Research 


1. Coordinate the study and forecasting of markets for 
families of products in which the company has an 
interest. 

2. Conduct, upon request, special market research studies 
for the corporate staff. 

3. Assist and counsel divisions regarding their conduct 
of the divisional market research function. 

4. Review and evaluate sales forecasts of the divisions. 
Make appropriate recommendations to the divisions 
or affected Corlac personnel. 

5. Provide recommendations on products and markets 
in which the company should participate, including 
product characteristics, market penetration, and mar- 
ket strategies. 


C. Corporate Outside Offices 

1. Direct the activities of assigned domestic and foreign 
corporate outside offices. 

2. Provide, through these offices, coordinated sales as- 
sistance to divisional and outside sales personnel in 
connection with military, civil, and governmental liai- 
son; sales intelligence; customer relations; sales con- 
tacts; and related matters. 


D. United States Government Sales 


1. Assist divisions in planning and carrying out specific 
sales campaigns. 
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Determine sales trends and potential weapon systems 

and product needs. 

3. Provide a company-wide system for handling requests 
to bid received from military agencies of the United 
States Government. Resolve differences between divi- 
sions concerning replies to these requests, and assure 
that appropriate, timely replies are made. 

4. Establish and maintain sound customer relations with 

United States Government military services and 

agencies. 


E. Direct Selling to Other than United States Government 
Agencies 


_ 


Assist the divisions, upon request, in carrying out ap- 
proved sales plans, programs, and campaigns. 

Provide assistance and counsel, upon request, to the 
divisions in the development of sales contract provi- 
sions, sales proposals and presentations, customer rela- 
tions, etc. 


wo 
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. Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Assist the vice-president—public relations in establish- 
ing basic goals and objectives for institutional and 
product advertising. 
Assist and counsel the vice-president—public relations 
and the divisions in the preparation of advertising and 
sales promotion budgets. 
Assist the vice-president—public relations and the di- 
visions in the selection of sales promotion items and 
displays and in the determination of the extent of com- 
pany participation in outside affairs related to the 
over-all company sales effort. 


Il. AUTHORITY 


A. Establish over-all company policies and standards of 
performance within his functional areas of responsi- 
bility, including any implementing practices and pro- 
cedures considered necessary to assure conformance to 
these policies and standards. 

B. Review and concur in major divisional plans, budgets, 
and estimates within his assigned functional area of 
responsibility, including: 


_ 
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1. Sales campaign plans and budgets 

2. Advertising and sales promotion budgets 

3. Sales plans and programs 

4. Market research forecasts 

5. Plans for new or modified products and services 
6. Remuneration practices for direct sales personnel 


C. Review and evaluate effectiveness of divisional market- 
ing activities. Make recommendations to division 
marketing head, division general manager, or execu- 
tive vice-president, as appropriate. 

D. Participate and concur im selection, assignment, de- 
velopment and performance review of key. divisional 
marketing personnel. 

E. Participate and concur in the selection of domestic 
and foreign outside sales representatives. Direct the 
preparation, negotiation, and administration of all 
outside sales representative contracts. 

F. Serve as the company’s principal consultant in the 
functional area of sales and marketing. 

G. As required, serve as the company’s marketing execu- 
tive in dealings with outsiders. 
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As a Member of the President's Staff 


A. Participate with the executive vice-president in the jom 
determination of recommendations to the president o 
operating matters brought before the staff. 

B. Participate with the executive vice-president in the jom 
review by the staff of those divisional plans and pe 
formance which the president deems appropriate for sue 
review. 

C. Advise the president and the executive vice-president © 
major company and divisional plans, performance, an 
problems related to those functions over which he he 
company direction. 

D. Participate with the executive vice-president in the j joir 
development or revision of company policies and ensw 
that background information and functional guidance t 
the president and other members of his staff on thos 
policies are _provided> as needed. 

E. Receive from the executive vice- -president informatior 
instructions and decisions regarding appropriate matty 
for guidance, action or dissemination. 

F. Perform any other responsibilities which the bxecutie 
vice-president or the president may from time to tim 
assign to him. 


As a Corporate Officer 


A. Perform any responsibilities assigned to his position as 
corporate officer through the by-laws or amendment 
thereto. 

B. Exercise, as appropriate, powers of signature legally dele 
gated by the by-laws or by the board of directors. 

C. Serve in an advisory capacity to the senior officers, police 
committee and the board of directors in those areas” t 
which he has been assigned. 


The Standard Oil Company of Ohio 


A large, functionally organized producer of petroleum 
and petroleum products.? 


Vice-President—Marketing 
I. Function 7 , 


The vice-president—marketing manages the marketin 
operations of the company including the sale of all produc! 
except those sales handled by the supply and distributie 
department and excluding chemical and natural gas plat 
products. He performs this function with the objective ¢ 
maximizing the contribution of these operations and relate 
facilities to the over-all profitability of the Company, an 
to further its other purposes. ; 

He assists the president in formulating general man 
ment objectives, policies, and plans, and advises on mark 
ing activities. 


Il. Responsibilities and Authorities 


The vice-president—marketing is responsible for the 9] 
erations assigned to him and has authority to manage h 
department in accordance with approved general objective 


* The section entitled “Limits of Authority” has been omitted. 
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licies, and budgets, and within the limits established by 
is guide. 


ment, but he may not relinquish his accountability for 
sults. 

' His specific responsibilities include, but are not necessarily 
jnited to, the following: 


Objectives, Policies, Programs 


. Assists in the formulation of general management objec- 
tives, policies, and plans, and advises the executive vice- 
president with respect to his various functional activi- 
ties. 

Formulates or receives and recommends for approval 
objectives, policies, and plans pertaining to his functions 
which may affect other departments of the company. 
Develops and recommends to the president objectives, 
policies, and plans for marketing facilities-and opera- 
tions, lines of products, research, and development ac- 
tivities. 

‘. Within the framework of approved company and de- 
| partmental general objectives, policies, plans, and 

_ budgets, establishes and administers departmental spe- 

cific objectives, policies, and plans to accomplish his 

departmental functions. 


Organization and Personnel 


. Establishes, with the concurrence of the executive vice- 
president, the basic organizational structure of his de- 
partment, and organizes its units to administer the func- 
tions of his department. 

Approves changes in pay of employees in his depart- 

_ ment, including determination of severance pay. 

. Approves for employees of his department vacations 
and personal leaves of absence for reasons other than 
sickness and accident. 

Approves the employment, promotion, demotion, trans- 
fer, release, layoff, and discharge of personnel in his 
department. 

Administers the company’s employee relations policies 
and benefit plans in his department. 

. Develops and trains personnel required for the continu- 
ing accomplishment of his functions. 

1. Negotiates with labor unions representing employees of 
his department, and approves and administers agree- 
ment with unions resulting from such negotiations. 

. Engages such consultants as are necessary to accom- 
plish his functions. 


Money, Facilities, Materials 


. Prepares and submits to the senior vice-president— 
finance operating expense forecasts for his department. 

. Prepares and submits to the chairman of the budget 
committee proposed capital expenditure and advertising 
and sales promotion budgets for his department. 

5. Approves capital appropriations for items included in 
approved budgets and administers expenditures in his 
department. 

6. Approves individual contract awards for construction 

or other capital expenditures. 
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17. 


18. 


19. 


21, 


Approves the acquisition of domestic patent rights, 
“know-how,” trade-marks, and copyrights as required 
by his department, in coordination with the senior vice- 
president responsible for patents. Recommends to the 
senior vice-president—research, patents, and manage- 
ment methods the acquisition of foreign patents, the 
sale or disposition of both foreign and domestic patent 
rights, “know-how,” trade-marks, and copyrights as 
required by his department. 

Determines specifications, including manufacturer, and 
approves contracts or purchase requisitions for materi- 
als, supplies, equipment, and services required to exe- 
cute his assigned responsibilities. The selection of the 
supplier and the execution of the purchase agreements 
for such items shall be the responsibility of the manager 
—supply and distribution, who may delegate to the vice- 
president—marketing specific authority for certain pur- 
chases. 

Approves individual transactions and requests for pay- 
ments for expenses arising in the usual conduct of his 
functions, but which do not require purchase requisitions 
or written contracts (such as travel and moving ex- 
penses of departmental personnel, including advances, 
meeting expenses, conferences and seminars, freight, 
truck and automobile licenses, utilities, maintenance, 
special services, etc.) . 

Initiates or approves the sale of capital assets of his 
department (excluding the sale of patent rights, “know- 
how,” and trade-marks which are handled by the senior 
vice-president responsible for patents as a functional 
activity of his office) . 

Approves proposals made by the senior vice-president— 
finance for insurance coverage on his department’s 
properties and operations and surety coverage for em- 
ployees of his department. He may delegate insurance 
and surety coverage responsibility to the senior vice- 
president—finance. 

Advises the controller as to the service lives of his de- 
partment’s capital assets. 

Approves individual leases to or from other companies 
or individuals. 

Approves individual contracts for research, develop- 
ment, engineering, and administrative services neces- 
sary to the execution of his responsibilities. 

Approves other individual contracts or transactions 
covering operations in the usual course of business. 


Functional Activities 


. Directs the following activities: 


a. Procurement of merchandise for resale, including 
TBA items and certain purchased petroleum prod- 
ucts and lube stocks. He may delegate this responsi- 
bility, in whole or in part, to the manager—supply 
and distribution. He will coordinate with the man- 
ager—supply and distribution on the purchase of 
petroleum products. 

b. Development of customer good will through adver- 
tising, sales promotion, and customer services. 

ce. Product warehousing. 

d. Sales and distribution of products and merchandise 
to customers. 

e. Sales technical service. 
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28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


36. 


37. 


38. 
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f. Designing, engineering, construction, and mainte- 
nance of distribution (other than the pipeline 
and marine transportation) and marketing facilities. 

g. Sales accounting and cost control for the marketing 
department, outside the Cleveland home office. 

h. Credit and collections for the marketing department. 
(The senior vice-president—finance assists in ad- 
ministering the general office and wholesale sales 
credit and collection activities for the vice-president 
—marketing) . 

i. Marketing research and planning. 


Provides for the maintenance and protection of the 
marketing department facilities, including the following: 


a. Service stations, terminals, bulk plants, and ware- 
houses. 

b. Automotive and truck fleet. 

c. Division and other departmental offices. 


Approves individual contracts covering the sale of prod- 
ucts and merchandise. 

Recommends to the chairman of the marketing and 
supply coordination committee changes in major petro- 
leum product lines and specifications for major products. 
(A similar authority to recommend is vested in the 
manager—manufacturing.) Approves with the man- 
ager—manufacturing changes in minor petroleum prod- 
uct lines and specifications of minor products. 
Recommends to the executive vice-president product 
pricing policies for the company and approves changes 
in prices of products. 

Approves loans to individuals or business organizations 
to assist in the financing of marketing outlets. 
Approves for shipment products with significant devia- 
tions from specifications as reported to him by the 
manager—manufacturing (see Manufacturing Manage- 
ment Guide, item 28). 

Reports to the manager—supply and distribution fore- 
casts of product sales and advises as to price conditions 
and trends. 

Establishes and maintains field inventories, ordering 
procedures, and shipping schedules, coordinating with 
the manager—supply and distribution. 

Approves jointly with the manager—manufacturing 
agreements negotiated by the manager—supply and 
distribution covering the processing of crude oil for 
others in company’s refineries and for the company in 
the refineries of others. 

Submits departmental budget proposals for solicita- 
tions, contributions, and memberships to the chairman 
of the contributions committee and approves contribu- 
tions, memberships, and grants to charitable and busi- 
ness service organizations. 

Approves settlements of claims for or against the com- 
pany, both insured and uninsured, arising in the 
marketing department. Responsibility and authority for 
settlement of such claims may be delegated, in whole 
or in part, to the senior vice-president—finance. 
Administers company public relations policies in his 
department, including employee communications and 
local public relations, and conducts such relations with 
the government, industry, buyers, sellers, and the public 


which are necessary or advantageous to the accomplish- 
ment of his function or are in the company’s interest. 


Appraisal of Results 


i 


} 


| 
i 


39. Provides the controller with all pertinent information . 
relative to the marketing function so that corporal 


accounting will properly reflect the results of these Ops 


erations. 
40. Makes available to the company’s auditors information: 
necessary to the effective accomplishment of their 
function. 


41. Reviews periodically with the executive vice-presidental 


the results of marketing operations. 4 


Advisory and Special 


42. Serves on advisory committees, task forces, and special 
assignments as requested by the president or the execs 


tive vice-president. | 


III. Relationships 


The primary reporting responsibility of the vice-president 


—marketing is to the executive vice-president, to whom he is 


accountable for the operating results of his function. In 
carrying out his function and fulfilling his responsibilities, — 
the vice-president—marketing will consult and cooperate 
with other officers and department heads whenever their | 
functions, responsibilities, or interests are involved. He will 


i 
‘ 
| 
: 
| 
! 
| 


make the most effective use of specialized advice and as- 
sistance available in the company outside his department. — 


He will offer the knowledge, experience, and services avail- 
able within the marketing department to others whenever 


company results would thereby be improved. i 
: 
: 


Management Bookshelf = 


Legal Protection of Private Pension Expectations—This 
is the first of four investigations by the Pension Research 


Council of the Wharton School of Finance and Commere ce 


concerning benefit expectations under private pensio' 


plans. This volume analyzes and describes existing legal 
controls that apply to private pension plan operations, 
including federal regulation of plans, regulation of insur-_ 


ers and trustees and special state regulation of pensi 
plans. The volume ends with an analysis of the imad 
equacies of present legal protection and suggestions for 


further legislation and regulation. By Edwin W. Patterson, 


Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 1960, 286 PP: 
$6.75. | 


An Outline of United States Patent Law—The objective o 
this book is to combine in one logical sequence much of 
the material published by the Federal Government on the — 
subject of patents. It is written by two patent attorneys — 
and the international division patent manager of the Min-— 
nesota Mining and Manufacturing Company. The ma-— 


terials selected deal with the procedures to be followed 


obtaining a patent and enforcing the rights granted unde ; 


it. By Richard E. Brink, Donald C. Gipple and Harold 
Hughesdon, Interscience Publishers, Inc., 250 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 1, New York, 1959, 280 pp., $7.50. 
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Wino RECENT collective bargaining agreement 
etween the Pacific Maritime Association and the 
nternational Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Inion goes a long way toward solving the problems 
f obsolete work rules in that industry. The accord 
ermits the association to change methods of work, 
9 use labor-saving devices and to have greater free- 
‘om in hiring men and shifting them around. In re- 
urn, the association has agreed to provide a fund 
hich will be used to guarantee annual earnings and 
0 encourage early retirement through the use of sup- 
lemental pension payments. 

The “modernization and mechanization” plan will 
emain in effect until July 1, 1966. During the term of 
he agreement, the fund will acquire $5 million a year, 
ra total of $27.5 million. This, along with the $1.5 
aillion already accumulated as a result of negotia- 
ions in 1959, brings the total employer obligation to 
\29 million. The agreement leaves to PMA the meth- 
d that will be used in meeting this financial obliga- 


| The earnings and supplemental pension guarantees 
! ade possible through the fund apply only to fully 
‘egistered longshoremen and clerks in the 1959 work 
force. These number about 15,000 and constitute the 
ndustry’s basic labor supply. Not included in the 
toverage are nearly 15,000 other West Coast long- 
ihoremen, comprising the industry’s reserve labor 
jupply, who do not have ILWU- membership. 

| The agreement relieves employers of restrictive 
york rules dealing with cargo handling, gang sizes 
ind manning scales, while at the same time giving 
jhem freedom to institute greatly improved operating 
fechniques. But when new labor-saving devices are 
introduced employers are required by the contract to 
liscuss with the union any proposed changes in work 
orce. If the union does not agree with the proposal, 
‘mployers may proceed as they see fit. The union, of 
‘ourse, has access to the grievance procedure, with 
irbitration as a final step. PMA employers view this 
rovision as a signal victory since former contracts 
‘equired the parties to negotiate the issue if the union 
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Wage and Fringe Developments in Bargaining 


In exchange for the right to modify work rules, West Coast longshore employers 


have agreed to guarantee annual wages and supplement pensions 


felt that employment and earnings were suffering as 
a result of the introduction of new devices and 
methods. 


How the Fund Works 


Whenever, as a result of mechanization and im- 
proved efficiency, work opportunity declines to the 
point that men cannot earn the equivalent of thirty- 
five straight-time hours of work per week, the con- 
tract provides for earnings to be supplemented from 
the fund up to the level of thirty-five straight-time 
hours. The guarantee does not apply if the drop in 
hours is due to an economic recession. 

In order to assure a minimum of thirty-five hours 
a week the contract permits PMA to shift men from 
areas of little work opportunity to areas where work 
opportunity is great. Since longshore registration is 
maintained on a coastwide basis it is expected that 
the shift of workers from one area to another can be 
accomplished without difficulty. But to be eligible 
for the wage guarantee men who are transferred must 
accept the reassignment and must report regularly to 
work, unless prevented from doing so by illness or 
injury. 

The agreement permits no layoffs as a result of 
mechanization. The fund will be used to supplement 
earnings on the job whenever necessary. As viewed 
by PMA, it appears unlikely that supplementation 
will become necessary, at least not for several years. 
But if the need should arise, PMA estimates that the 
fund is sufficient, on an actuarial basis, to provide the 
full thirty-five hours’ guarantee for the life of the 
contract. 


A Supplement to Pension Benefits 


Upon reaching age sixty-five with twenty-five years’ 
service as a fully registered longshoreman, an em- 
ployee is entitled to a supplemental pension payment 
of $7,920. This may be taken in a lump sum or in 
monthly payments, whichever the employee prefers. 
He acquires a right in this payment after fifteen years’ 
service, so that if he should die or become incapaci- 
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tated before completing twenty-five years, he or his 
beneficiary will be entitled to a prescribed portion of 
the maximum supplement. And when a longshoreman 
dies after five years’ service but before completing 
fifteen years, the contract permits payment to his 
beneficiary of $220 a month for twelve months. 


Voluntary Early Retirement 


Under the terms of the agreement, any longshore- 
man who completes twenty-five years’ service may 
elect early retirement if he has reached age sixty-two, 
sixty-three or sixty-four. In this case, he will still be 
eligible for the full pension supplement. It will be 
paid to him in installments of $220 a month for 
thirty-six months. (The $220 was determined by 
rounding the sum the longshoreman with twenty-five 
years of service receives upon normal retirement: 
$119 from Social Security and $100 from the ILWU- 
PMA Pension Fund.) Any portion of the $7,920 that 
is unpaid when the retired longshoreman actually 
shifts over to Social Security and the pension fund 
must be paid also. 


Compulsory Early Retirement 


Compulsory retirement at age sixty-four, sixty- 
three, or sixty-two with twenty-four, twenty-three 
and twenty-two years of service respectively is also 
permissible under the agreement, provided that both 
the association and the union agree. In this event, the 
longshoreman receives $320 a month, the extra $100 
serving to compensate him for his forced retirement. 
Here, again, duration of payments is thirty-six 
months, but if the worker reaches age sixty-five before 
expiration of the thirty-six-month period, any remain- 
ing monthly payments will be $220. 

On the basis of past record, PMA estimates that 
about 200 men retire each year at age sixty-five or 
older.1 Thus, plans can be made for retiring about 
200 men each year in advance of normal retirement. 
Supplemental pension payments at $220 a month for 
each of these men would mean a total cost of $528,000 
a year, or approximately $2 million if workers volun- 
tarily retired three years in advance of normal re- 
tirement. i 


Reduced Benefits 


If, at any time, maximum employer contributions 
to the fund fail to provide sufficient reserves to fully 


*A man may retire at age sixty-five if he has twenty-five years’ 
service. He must retire at sixty-eight if he has that much service. 
If he lacks years of service, he may stay on until he accumulates 
twenty-five years regardless of his age. This explains the employ- 
ment of some men in their seventies and even eighties. 
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finance the guarantees and benefits set forth in t 
agreement, the contract provides for a proportions 
reduction in benefit amounts. Provision is also ma 
for reducing the total employer obligation to the fu 
during periods of contract violations by the union 
any of its locals. But it is understood that the fu 
will have a reserve of $2 million a year which will 
available for wage guarantees in the event they ¢ 
required. 


The 1959 Agreement 


The present agreement is an outgrowth of the If 
accord and results from the scheduled reopening 
this earlier contract. In 1959 PMA offered the um 
$1.5 million for the purpose of buying additional time 
study waterfront mechanization problems. The uni 
accepted and agreed to go along with any mechani: 
tion during the 1959-60 contract year. At the sa 
time, PMA set up its own study group to underta 
the development of a measurement system for { 
curately determining man hours saved through t 
use of mechanization. The study group began its_ 
search in September, 1959, and Dr. Max Kosso1 
director of the Western Regional office of the Bure 
of Labor Statistics, was appointed chairman. ] 
Kossoris was granted a year’s leave from his B 
post to head the PMA study. 

While the study is still in progress and no cc 
clusive data are available as yet, the current agr 
ment (effective January 30, 1961) resolves mana; 
ment’s basic problem—a free hand in operating t 
business—while at the same time satisfying t 
union’s demand for a guaranteed wage and early : 
tirement protection. 

The 1959 contract, which was due to expire in 191 
has been extended to terminate concurrently wi 
the mechanization agreement on July 1, 1966. The 
will be annual reopeners on wages and other matte 


i 
Increase Subject to Net Income 


Since last year’s basic steel agreement which ; 
a ceiling on cost-of-living increases, escalator claus 
limiting these increases to specific maximums ha 
been negotiated with increasing frequency. A rece 
agreement between West Towns Bus Company a 
the Motor Coach Employees’ Union carries the lin 
tation a step further. Not only does the agreeme 
set a cost-of-living maximum over the two-year ter 
but this maximum may be wiped out in whole or 
part based on the company’s net income for the yes 

The contract states that the company’s net incor 
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| to be determined on the basis of its “income mort- 
age and bond indenture” which takes into account 
a) all operating costs, (b) interest on all indebted- 
ess, including interest of 6% on outstanding income 
mortgage bonds, and (c) all taxes accrued, except 


.neome taxes. 


‘ome payable aides the contract. AD arsistients earned 
n a calendar year become effective on March 31 of 


the following year. At that time payment for straight- 
time, overtime, and other premium-time earnings 
will be readjusted to include computation of the cost- 
of-living allowance. 

Other changes in the new contract include a wage 
increase, effective January 1, 1962, of 2 cents an hour 
for employees paid by the week and $3.47 a month for 
those paid by the month. 

N. Beatrice WortHy 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Significant Pay Settlements 
(Confirmed by The Conference Board) 


Pay Adjustments 


Fringe Adjustments 


at Garden City, N. Y., 5,000 hourly 
ective: 10-1-61. Negotiated 8 months in ad- 
nee of expiration date of existing contract 
-30-61) 

ew contract:.3 years 


. Glass Workers with 
ass Workers at Corning, N. Y., 5,000 


y 
stroactive to 12-23-60. Contract expired 


at Denver, Colorado, 3,200 hourly 
‘troactive to 10-31-60. Contract expired 
w contract: 3 years 


erick Pattern Company with 

le Workers at Altoona, Pa., 200 hourly 
troactive to 12-2-60. Contract expired 
2w contract: 2 years 


pbell Soup Company with 

DSU at Chicago, Illinois, 2,100 hourly 
-troactive to 12-1-60. Wage reopener 
et expires 12-1-61 


er Chemical Corp. with — 
ara Hooker Employees Union, ind. at Niagara 
, N. Y., 1,200 hourly 
»troactive to 10-1-60. Wage reopening 


= 


i a expires: 10-1-61 


per Guild at New York City. 160 salaried 
tive to 12-1-60. Contract expired 


DURABLE MANUFACTURING 


2.5% general increase; cost-of-living clause to be 
eliminated after 2nd year of contract 

Deferred increase: 2.5% additional 10-1-62 and 
again 10-1-63 


3¢ general increase. 


From 4¢ to 10¢ per hour general increase (average 

6¢ per hour). 6¢ c-o-l. allowance incorporated 
into base rate. c-o-]. allowance frozen until 
Oct. 1961 

Deferred increase: 4¢ per hour 10-61; additional 
3%, 9-62 


NONDURABLE MANUFACTURING 


_-7¢ per hour general increase 


Deferred increase: 8¢ per hour effective 12-61 


6¢ to 10¢ per hour general increase 


8¢ per hour general increase, plus 2¢ per hour for 
employees earning over $2.71 per hour 


$2.25 to $5 per week increase 

Deferred increase: $1.25 to $4 per week effective 
@nd year. New rate: $200 per week top min. for 
writers, photographers and deskmen in 2nd 
year of contract 


Revised: Improved medical and hospital bene- 
fits. (If the cost of these improvements exceeds 
the estimated cost by more than 1¢ such in- 
crease will be deducted from the general 
increase the following year) 


Revised: Pension plan providing monthly bene- 
fits of $2.75 (were $2.50) for each year of serv- 
ice with vesting provisions now included in 
contract, plus pension benefits increased for 
employees already retired; $250 (was $200) 
maximum surgical benefit (company assumes 
an additional $2 per month of present insur- 
ance cost); 3 weeks’ vacation after 10 years 
(was 15) 


Added: 114 time for Saturday work; 15 days’ 
vacation after 10 years; new insurance benefits 
providing dependents with same hospital and 
surgical benefits as employees; hazard insur- 
ance coverage of $20,000 for employees who 
work in the plant’s test area; additional paid 
holiday; sick leave of 3 days, paid at end of 
year if not used 


Added: 8th paid holiday (day after Thanksgiving) 
Revised: Hospital benefits 


No change 


Revised: Company pays 87% (was 80%) of Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield plans. Disability pay- 
ments to be made on Ist day of accident 


Revised: 4 weeks’ vacation after 10 (was 12) 
years; Company to pay family cost of Blue 
Cross and group health and major medical 
insurance 
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Significant Pay Settlements—continued 


" 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Pay Adjustments 


Fringe Adjustments 


Philadelphia Daily News with 
Newspaper Guild at Philadelphia, Pa., 140 sala- 
ried 
Retroactive to 5-1-60. (contract signed 12- 
22-60) 
New contract: 281% months 


Publishers Association of New York City with 
Photo-Engravers Union No. 1, New York Mailers, 
Union No. 6 and the Paper Handlers’ and 
Straighteners’ Union No. 1 at New York City. 
2,200 salaried 

Retroactive to 12-8-60. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


Revlon Cosmetics with 
RWDSU at Edison and Passaic, N. J., 1,500 
hourly 

Effective 2-1-61. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


Textron, Inc., Shuron Optical Company Divi- 

sion, with 

FLU at Geneva, New York, 285 hourly 
Retroactive to 10-1-60. Contract expired 
Contract expires: 1 year 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co., Long 

Lines Dept., with 

Communications 

hourly 
Retroactive to 10-10-60. Contract expired 
New contract: 3 years 


Workers. Interstate, 22,300 


Duquesne Light Company with 
IBEW at Pittsburgh, Pa., 2,900 hourly and sala- 
ried 
Retroactive to 10-1-60. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years; wage reopener in 1961 


Troquois Gas Corporation with 
District 50, UMW A, ind. at Buffalo, N. Y., 1,500 
hourly 

Effective: 2-14-61. Wage reopener 

Contract expires: 2-14-62 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company with 
Transport Workers. Interstate, 15,000 hourly 
Retroactive to 12-8-60 


No expiration date. Request to change contract ° 


may be served at any time on 30 days’ notice, 
except that changes in rates of pay cannot be- 
come effective prior to 11-1-61 


$2.25 to $4.00 per week increase effective 5-1-60. 
50¢ to $2.50 increase effective 9-1-60 

Deferred increases: $1.00 per week effective 
5-1-61. $1.00 per week effective 11-1-61 


Photo Engravers 

$3.50 per week general increase 

Deferred increase: $3 per week additional in sec- 
ond year 

N. Y. Mailers Union 

$3.50 per week general increase 

Deferred increase: $2.50 per week in second year 


Paper Handlers and Straighteners 
$3 per week general increase _ a 
Deferred increase: $2.50 per week in second year 


$4 per week for light factory workers and $5 for 
heavy factory workers, plus inequity adjust- 
ments 

Deferred increase: $3 and $4 per week additional 
for each group in second year 


No general increase granted 


NONMANUFACTURING 
$1.50 to $5.00 per week increase 


416% general increase 


From 4¢ to 10¢ per hour increase 


5¢ per hour general increase from 7-1-60 to 10- 
31-60. Additional 3¢ per hour 11-1-60; cost-of- 
living clause cancelled and cost-of-living ad- 
justments in effect as of 11-1-60 (19¢ per hour) 
included in base rates 


Revised: 4 weeks’ vacation after 17 year 
20); revised supper money provisions; p 
fund contribution increased by 50¢ pei 
5-1-61 and again 11-1-61 


Added: 50¢ employer contribution to p 
fund if satisfactory details can be work 


Added: 50¢ employer contribution to w 
fund; additional 50¢ contribution to ¥ 
fund in second year 


Added: $1 employer contribution to ; 
fund; additional 50¢ employer contribu 
welfare fund in second year 


No change 


Revised: Health and welfare benefits cor 
for 1 year for employees whose servi 
terminated due to plant shutdown 


Added: 4 weeks’ vacation after 25 years. 
medical benefits added to health & well 
Revised: Pension benefits 


Revised: Pension plan 


No change 


Revised: Holiday pay and vacation r 
ments; hospital, medical and surgical bi 
group life insurance of $4,000 per em 
effective 3-1-61 in lieu of 6¢ per hour ] 
crease 


1 All unions are affiliated with AFL-CIO unless otherwise indicated. 
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tudies in Business 
Economics 


Title 
Pricing: Policies and Practices 
Business Outlook 1961 
ergers and Markets (An Economic Analysis 
_ of Case Law) 
—Use of Service Charges in Local Government 
—The Business Outlook: 1960 


—Prerequisites for Economic Growth 


—Concentration Patterns in Manufacturing 


The Relative Importance of: Labor Claims, 
Property Claims, Tax Claims 


—The Business Outlook: 1959 
—Unemployment, Wages, and Inflation 
—Production Costs Here and Abroad 


—The Soviet Economy 1956-1958 
—The Business Outlook, 1958 
—Tax Reform and Tax Revision 


—Economic Concentration Measures: 
Uses and Abuses 


—Wage Inflation 

—Statistical Handbook of the U.S.S.R. 

—The Business Outlook, 1957 

—Interest Rates and Monetary Policy 

—Income and Resources of Older People 

—Productivity in Industry 

-—The Economics of Consumer Debt 

—The "Fair Trade" Question 

—Growth Patterns of States 

—Convertibility and Foreign Trade 

—Industrial Russia—The New Competitor. 

—Shall We Return to a Gold Standard—Now? 

—The Economics of Tariffs 

—Growth Patterns of Cities 

—CEA: Retrospect and Prospect 

—Resources: From Abundance to Scarcity 
by 1975? 

—Basic Issues in Decontrol 


—Credit Policy: Recent European Experience 


In the April Business Record 


Featured in the issue is an enlarged “Business Highlights’’ section: 
an interpretive news treatment of the general outlook followed by 
brief ‘‘comprehensives’’ on unemployment, capital markets, and 
housing ® with nondurables in resurgence, capital appropriations 
are on the upward move again, finds the 19th NICB-Newsweek 
report on a continuing survey of the 1,000.largest manufacturers ° 
capital plans of the broad and vital metalworking industries are 
brought down to the company and even plant level in the quarterly 
report on the NICB-lron Age continuing survey ® a Canadian 
discusses what's wrong—and what's right—in the economic rela- 
tions of his country and the United States ® an article on the 
economic factors considered by the Federal Trade Commission 
and the courts in recent merger decisions indicates the new kinds 
rising consumer income—''the most decisive single factor in the 
of mergers that are now being challenged © and the impact of 
changing . . . market place''—is treated in the monthly consumer 
market story ® all this and more in the April issue... . 
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